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LABASTINE is the original and 
only durable wall coating, en- 
tirely different from all kalso- 
mines. Ready for use in white 
or fourteen beautiful tints by 
adding cold water. 


ADIES naturally prefer ALA- 
BASTINE for walls and ceil- 
ings, because it is pure, clean, 
durable. Put up in dry pow- 
dered form, in five-pound pack- 
ages, with full directions. 


LI, kalsomines are cheap, tem- 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., and 
stuck on walls with decaying 
animal glue. ALABASTINE is 
not a kalsomine. 


EWARE of the dealer who says 
he can sell you the “same 
thing” as ALABASTINE or 
“something just as good.” He 
is either not posted or is trying 
to deceive you. 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bought cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE’S de- 
mands, he may not realize the 
damage you will suffer by a 
kalsomine on your walls. 


ENSIBLE dealers will not buy 
a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling, and consumers by using, 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 
own right to make wall coating 
to mix with cold water. 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of every 
church and school should be 
coated only with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons used 
yearly for this work. 


N BUYING ALABASTINE cus- 
tomers should avoid getting 
cheap kalsomines under differ- 
ent names. Insist on havin 
our goods in > gaa a as an 
properly labelled. 


UISANCE of wall paper is obvi- 
ated by ALABASTINE. It can 
be used on plastered walls, wood 
ceilings, brick or canvas. A 
child can brush it on. It does 
not rub or scale off. 


STABLISHED in favor. Shun 
allimitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card. Write 
us for interesting booklet, free. 
ALABASTINE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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WHAT IT IS. 


Muresco is a superior finish for walls 

and ceilings — not a plaster — applied with 

“= a brush, like kalsomine, but much better. 

It is important to owners and architects that 

painters use Muresco — most of them do — be- 

cause it will produce a better finish, look better 

and wear better than any other material. Muresco 

comes in white and fourteen beautiful tints, but 
a painter can shade it to any tint required. 


WHAT IT DOES. 


Better work—Jless expense — less trouble; 
this means a great deal in connection with 
kalsomining. You can accomplish these results 
by using Muresco. 

Muresco is handled by most good dealers in 














painters’ supplies. If you are unable to get it from 
your supply dealer, write us and we will advise 
you where it may be obtained, or supply youdirect. 


GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union St., Boston. 


Trainer’s (Natural Asphalt) 
Portable Gravel 


ROOFING. 


Any one can apply it. 






Strong, Durable, 


Fireproof, Inexpensive. 
In Rolls containing 108 sq. ft. 
Write for Sample and descriptive Price - Lis/. 
C. W. TRAINER MFG. CO., 89 and 91 Peari St., Boston. 
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Cure Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Constipa- 
tion. Help any case of Rheumatism. 


They Build Up The System 
By Making Pure Blood. 


MR. WILLARD 8, MOULTROP, South Wind- 
ham, Vt., says: “I have had Rheumatism over 
thirty years and have tried a great many reme- 
dies and doctors, and One Box of your Herculean 
Tablets did me more good than all of them.” 

Order of your druggist. 25 cents a box, 
and you can get your money back if they 
do not prove satisfactory. 


Sample and Booklet Sent Free by mail. 


W. B. GLYNN, Mfg. Pharmacist, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 














Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 


late of Harvard University, said: 


“The McPuait Piano gives entire and perfect 
satisfaction, and is adjudged to be an unsur- 
passed instrument of its kind. Many performers, 
persons of superior skill, have tried it, and all, 
without exception, 
have spoken of it 
in terms of un- 
qualified praise.”’ 














For Sixty-One Years 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


Our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue K, Free. 
SEND FOR IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





























Fine Fabrics 


Renovated Fading. 
Cleaned Without { Shrinking. 
Improved Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 

mm Woollen Goods, Fine 
Baeiaig@me Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 

— naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a %-lb. box. 


FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 
Longfellow, giving complete details 
of how to care for Fine Fabrics, Art Needle- 
work, Flannels, Etc., Ete., together with our 
Catalogue of useful Embroldery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 
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| Stove Clay 








Don’t Buy a New Stove 


till you look the old one over thoroughly and — 
try fo find out what’s wrong with it. Chances Fan 
are, the reason why it doesn’t bake better is gf 
because the lining to the fire-box is cracked or 
has holes broken through it. This allows the 
heat direct access to the front oven plates and 
causes the oven to bake unevenly. 

The neglect of stove linings ruins more 
stoves than all other causes combined. 


CHAMPION 


USED NOW may save the stove. This 
is a combination of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with water and 
use like mortar or cement. ANY ONE 
CAN USE IT. Keep a box on hand, 
It’s cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers 
and at hardware and general stores. 
















Write us if you can’t get it. 





Don't neglect the stove-lining ; the 4 
life of the steve depends upon it. 5 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE co., & : 











Bridgeport, Conn. 








Six o’clock in the Chase 
and Sanborn Coffee 
Mills! 

And not one pound of 
roasted coffee can be 
found in their stock! 
That’s the rule, 


Just see how it works! After 
coffee has been roasted it must 
not be exposed to the air or it 
loses half its strength and all its 
rich aroma. So they roast their 


HIGH GRADE COFFEE 


only upon order. The coffee is 
roasted, hermetically sealed in 
air-tight canisters, and shipped 
— all on the same day. 

If you want coffee which shall 
make your mouth water for an- 
other cup, just ask your grocer 
for one of Chase & Sanborn’s 
High-Grade Coffees. It will be 
given you in an imported, air- 
tight, parchment-lined bag. 

Try it once. 
































INTENS 7s FEAT | 


LITTLE COAL 










DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE 
SOLO BY LEADING DEALERS 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED “MAGEE” RANGES ALSO 
32 ~38 UNION ST. BOSTON. 















Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“Imitated but not Equalled.”’ 


In buying canned foods you must depend 
on the name of the brand asa —— of 
the quality of the contents. here is no 
other way to tell. 

On the market to- 
day are many brands 
of fish foods that 
cost you just the 
same as Gorton’s, 
but which the dealer 
prefers to sell because he buys them 
cheaper. 

The better quality of Gorton’s Foods 
makes them cost the dealer more. 

Gorton’s Fish Balls are prepared ready to 
heat and serve. 

The Fish Cake is absolutely boneless 


codfish. Be sure and 
ask for ‘* Gorton’s.”’ 
Others are not “just a 
as good.” —— == — 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 
GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS 2"° can. if 


your dealer does not sell them, send us $1.15 
and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 
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Boston, Mass., April 5, 1900. 





SARAH BELLS 


ances Bent Dillind 





ISS CROSSLEY and 
I sat side by side in 
the train returning to 
the city from Dayville, 
after the funeral of 
Miss Bean. She was 

the woman with whom I had lived since my 

orphaned childhood, and Miss Crossley was | 
her second cousin and nearest relative. 

Presently Miss Crossley spoke with a note | 
of genuine desire. “I don’t see why she| 
didn’t leave you something, dear. I was never 
so very intimate with her, you know.” } 

I aroused myself. I knew that she referred | 
to Miss Bean’s will, which the village lawyer | 
had read to us a few days before—a will drawn 
up some years ago, in which Miss Amanda 
Bean left all her property to Miss Susanna 
Crossley. 

“Oh no!” I said, shaking my head and 
smiling at her. “I’m not a relative, and I | 
can make my own way in the world now, | 
thanks to you.’’ 

For it was due to Miss Crossley that she and 
I were now associate teachers in the same 
school in the city, I in my first year of teaching, 
she in her twenty-first. After a visit to Miss 
Bean some years before, Miss Crossley had | 
helped me to a student’s place in this semi- | 
nary, where I had worked my way through. | 

“You know my home is always yours, dear, | 
and when you want help you know where to | 
come,” she went on, with a pretty and readily | 
acquired air of munificence ; for she was pleased | 
with this legacy. To hear her one would have 
imagined that it was a large fortune. In| 
reality, it produced an annuity a little more | 
than Miss Crossley’s present salary, with the 
Bean house and grounds in addition. 

I knew she meant every word of her kind 
offer. “You mustn’t make too many prom- 
ises,’’ I warned her, still smiling. But I did 
for a second wonder why Miss Bean had made 
no mention of me in her will. Of course I did | 
not want the property. Miss Crossley was | 
older than I and needed it much more; but | 
I should have liked from Miss Bean the gift 
of a book or a picture, or a bit of silver, to show | 
that she loved and remembered me. 

We arrived at the seminary dressed in black, | 
which for me, and I think for gentle Miss | 
Crossley, was the outward sign of sincere 
grief. 

The school was larger and more prosperous | 
than when I was a student there, but I did 
not like it half so well. Mrs. Fairburn, the | 
former principal, whose presence had been a) 
benediction, had sold out to a more business- | 
like but less noble woman. I was happy in 
my work, and knew, from the grudging praise 
bestowed, that I gave satisfaction; but I 
Sometimes wondered if the aggressive principal | 
appreciated Miss Crossley’s high-bred, old- 
fashioned charm. 

[t was a few days after our return, and I 
Was on my way to my recitation-room when 
one of the maids touched me on the arm. 

“There’s a gentleman wants to see you in 
the reception-room, Miss Bell.” 

“I will be there in a moment,” I answered, | 








LEGACY 


passing on to my recitation and giving out 
written questions to occupy the girls during 
my absence. 

A gentleman was awaiting me in the small 
reception-room. He was aman of professional 
appearance, and wore eye-glasses. 

“Miss Sarah Bell ?’”’ he asked, bowing. 
ward of Miss Amanda Bean?” 


“ A 


“T lived with Miss Bean from the time I | 


was thirteen years old,’’ I answered, bowing | 
in turn, and we sat down facing one another. | 


“T have been abroad and did not hear of 
Miss Bean’s death until to-day. 
inform you that Miss Bean made a will, a 
later one than that drawn up by Mr. Wilton, 
of Dayville, and it is in my possession. With 
the exception of twenty-five dollars, she leaves 
all her property to Miss Sarah Bell.” 

“Oh!” I cried, on the impulse of the moment, 
“T don’t want it!” 

Hesmiled. “A very singular state of affairs, 
Miss Bell.” 

“But her cousin—” I began. “I beg your 
pardon!’’ I realized that I was about to tell 
too much to a stranger. “Are you sure this 
later one is legal?’ 

He looked annoyed. “I drew it up, Miss 
Bell. I have always had a reputation for —” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon !”’ I repeated hastily. 
“But it is so unexpected — it was very good of 
Miss Bean!” 

I paused, lost in my thoughts. 

The lawyer had risen. “If you will come 
to my office, I think we can arrange the pre- 
liminaries much better than here. When could 
you come ?’’ 

“Why, I don’t know,’’ I said, dully. 
in the morning.” 

“How would to-morrow at three do?’ 

“T could come then,’’ I answered. 

‘Here is my card. The cars go directly by 
my Office.’”” He bowed himself out. 
with his card in my hand, wondering if I had 
appeared utterly witless during the interview. 

But by the time I had again reached my 
recitation-room, I had risen above self-con- 
sciousness, and was thinking of Miss Crossley. 
How much more she needed the money than 
I! And she was so proud! And I feared, 
although we had never spoken of it, that her 
position here was precarious. 

After lunch that day Miss Crossley came to 
me and slipped her hand through my arm. 

“T wish you would come to my room for a 
moment,’’ she whispered. There was an air 
of suppressed excitement about her; a bright 
red spot burned on either cheek. 

When we came to her small, neat room, 
she opened conversation at once. “My dear, 
perhaps you thought I was almost too willing 
to take that annuity of Miss Bean’s.’’ 

“Why, no!” I cried, guiltily. 

“But you see I knew that my position here 
was in danger. I have known it for some 
time, and I felt that there might be a little 
delay—a slight difficulty, perhaps—about get- 
ting a new one. There are so many younger 
teachers in the market. So it seemed like a 


“Not 


| godsend, this little help.’’ 


I wish to} 


I stood | 


| 





‘* WON'T YOU COME UP AND REST?” 


paused and smoothed her dress abstractedly 
with her finger. 

“So now, I do not mind telling you that the 
stroke has fallen.”” She looked up with a poor 
effort at a smile. ‘Miss Smithson has decided 
that she will not need my services next year.” 
She laughed uncertainly. 

I sat down on the ottoman at her feet and 
buried my face in her lap. ‘“‘O Miss Crossley, 
I’m so sorry!” 

“Why, my dear, you are making too much 
of it!’ I realized that it did seem so to her. 
“Of course, I love teaching. It does seem 
heaven’s own work, training and developing 
younger minds. But it is not so bad. I shall 
put my name in the Agency, and then you 
know meantime I can feel independent—quite 
independent. In fact, I may take a little 
vacation. 

“You have no idea,’ she went on, while I 
did not lift my head, “what a load it takes 
from my mind. You see, though I have 
taught all my life, I have been able to lay 
practically nothing aside. The few investments 
I have made have turned out poorly. I might 
feel down-hearted if it weren’t for this legacy.” 

A bell clanged through the hall. I sprang 
up. “I must go!” I said, hastily. ‘I think 
Miss Smithson is abominable! I shall tell her 
so, too!” 

“My dear, you will do no such thing! I 
only told you this because I wanted you to 
understand why I seemed selfish; but you 
know what’s mine’s yours.” She shook her 
head and laughed as I went miserably out of 
the room. 

I was very busy that afternoon, and seemed 
unable to think things out to a sensible and 
definite conclusion. At one moment I had 
planned an explosive, but highly effective, 
speech to Miss Smithson; the next, I had 
decided to go to the lawyer’s, get possession 
of the new will and destroy it. 

The next morning an opportunity for carry- 
ing out one of my plans presented itself. Miss 
Smithson called me into her study, and after 
much roundabout explanation, revealed to me 
the fact that Miss Crossley had resigned her 
position for the next year. Then—amazing 
effrontery !—she offered the place to me. 

“We should pay you more than you are 
getting, and if the department increases, we 
could advance you over Miss Crossley’s salary.” 

Here was my opportunity, but alas! I made 
no lofty speech. “Miss Smithson,” I said, 
drawing myself up, “of course I couldn’t— 
it would be impossible—for me to take the 
position you offer me. I think I must—I shall 
present my own resignation at the end of the 
school year. I could not keep a position ina 
seminary—an institution where so uncertain 
an element enters into the teacher’s tenure.” 

I was rather proud of these last words; they 
were the only part of my prepared speech that 
I remembered. I left the room, quivering with 
indignation. 

At lunch-time I noticed that Miss Crossley 
did not appear. But I would not go to see her 


until I had been to my lawyer’s, and in some , 
I sat mute and embarrassed. Miss Crossley | way or other silenced that will. 


I saw myself 





destroying the document at an open grate fire 
or gas-jet, or, if there were no fire or light in 
the office, tearing it into a thousand bits. 

But as I was on my way through the 
hall, in hat and jacket, Miss Crossley came 
breathlessly up behind. 


“Just a minute, my dear, a minute!’”? She 
was very white. 
I turned and put my arm about her. She 


led me into the first vacant recitation-room. 

“I received a letter this morning from my 
lawyer, Mr. Wilton,” she caught her breath, 
“and he says that there has been a mistake— 
there was a later will of Miss Bean, leaving a 
small gift of twenty-five dollars to me and 
everything else to you! I congratulate you, 
my dear!’’ She put both arms about me and 
kissed me bravely. “You know I am glad, 
dear, don’t you? In spite of what I said 
yesterday ?”’ 

“Of course!” I cried. “But I don’t want 
the old money! A later will doesn’t make 
any difference to us, Miss Crossley, it really 
doesn’t! The first was the one, you know.” 

Firm, lines came into Miss Crossley’s face. 
“My dear, don’t be foolish! The money is 
yours. It makes all the difference in the 
world. I have nothing whatever to do with it. 
You are the heiress.” She laughed a little. 
“7 shall get along nicely. I was depressed 
yesterday. I shall soon get another, probably 
a better position, and I sha’n’t need a cent of 
it, unless I wanted to put on a little extra style, 
which wouldn’t be appropriate for me any way ; 
and you know Miss Bean didn’t quite forget 
me.”’ She nodded and smiled at me, but it 
was too pathetic. 


“But that’s a mere bagatelle!’’ I cried, 
“Well, there’s one thing. What’s mine’s 


home is always yours, and 
help you know where to 


yours, and my 
when you want 
come.”” 

“Yes, indeed!’”’ she responded brightly ; but 
there came a look into her eyes which I knew 
well. Miss Crossley seldom insisted on her own 
way, but when she did she was unchanging; 
and she was proud, so proud, for a gentle 
person ! 

There was neither grate fire nor gas-jet at 
the lawyer’s, and he was so matter-of-fact that 
I became more practical, although not less 
determined, in my plans to help Miss Crossley. 
But the days wore on, and I seemed unable 
even to proffer aid. Offers of positions had 
come to me, but I would not settle on a place 
until I knew definitely of Miss Crossley’s 
future. No position had been offered her. At 
last school closed, and Miss Crossley would 
consent to accept my kind invitation and come 
to Dayville for the summer. 

I shall never forget my sensations as we 
drove to the Bean house that first night. To 
think that I was mistress of the fine old house 
was like a fairy-tale, and I could not help but 
enjoy it, despite Miss Crossley by my side. 
Dayville was much changed since my child- 
hood. It had grown to a flourishing town, 
and Miss Bean’s house was not, as it had 
once been, on the outskirts. There were 
other houses about which, for all their modern 
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old place. 

I had not spoken to Miss Crossley of my 
resignation of my position at the seminary. But 
one day, after we had been in Dayville about a 
week, our little maid brought from the post-office 
a letter. Miss Crossley took it from her with a 
sudden glad light in her eyes. It had the big 
mark of the Teacher’s Agency in the corner. 
She had torn it half-way across before she 
stopped and looked at it more closely. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’’ she cried. ‘“‘It’s 
yours. I thought it was forme. I only noticed 
the stamp.”’ 

I took the letter. I could keep my secret no 
longer. ‘“‘Yes,” I said. “I registered at the 
Agency. I didn’t tell you I resigned my posi- 
tion.” 

‘*Sarah!’? asked Miss Crossley, in a quick 
voice that made me look up. ‘What did you 
resign for?’ 

““Because I wanted to do it,’ I answered, 
rather rudely. “Because I didn’t like Miss 
Smithson’s ways.” 

‘Because you were offered my place and 
wouldn’t take it. I understand now. You are 
a very good girl, Sarah.” 

Then she rose and went out of the room, 
leaving me with my letter. The offer from the 
Agency was an exceptionally fine one. I should 
have liked to accept it, but how could I leave 
Miss Crossley? She had but a mere pittance 
laid by. She might get a few private pupils, 
but it was uncertain, with so many college 
graduates pouring out into the world. I was 
surprised that IJ should have received so excellent 
an offer. But what good could come to Miss 
Crossley if I refused this position? I should 
have all the more money to share with her if I 
took it. For share I would, I told myself. The 
annuity of Miss Bean was just 
about enough to support one 
person of moderate tastes in 
comfort; two. would have 
found it difficult to maintain 
themselves upon it. 

I went out on the front 
piazza with the letter in my 
hand. How many refined, 
once independent, women 
might find themselves in Miss 
Crossley’s position? How 
could I help her? The tears 
came into my eyes. I winked 
them away and stared per- 
plexed into space. Then my 
gaze concentrated itself on the 
gate, and I saw that two 
bicyclists were standing there. 
They were a lady and gentle- 
man, evidently middle-aged people. 
The gentleman rested his bicycle 
against the gate-post and came 
up the path. I rose and went 
down the steps to meet him. 

**Won’t you-come up and rest ?”’ 
I asked, hospitably. “It is so 
very warm !’” 

“Thank you,’ he said, and he 
turned back toward the lady. 
“My wife is rather tired; I think 
she might like to rest.” 

They came up on the piazza and sat ddwn in 
the rocking-chairs. I sent for some milk and 
fresh cake. They chatted about the roads and 
weather for a moment; then the lady asked: 
“Can you tell me the shortest route to Wilton ?’’ 

“Tt’s almost ten miles by the shortest way,” 
I answered. 

“Do you know anything about the Hillside 
School there?” she went on. “We are planning 
to send my daughter to boarding-school in the 
fall, and I had heard of Hillside and thought I 
would look it up.’ 

Suddenly an inspiration from heaven came 
tome! “I have never heard of the Hillside 
School; but if you are looking for a school for 
your daughter, how would this do?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said the lady, 
laughing. “I didn’t know this was a school.” 

“It isn’t,” I answered. “Not yet; but it will 
be in the fall. We shall have our prospectus 
out very soon.” 

“Tt’s a delightful location,” said the gentleman, 
gallantly. 

“Yes, indeed, it is!’”’ I responded with enthu- 
siasm. “I know of no healthier region about 
here. We have many trains to the city every 
day. We shall have music and language 
teachers from there. 1 have been a teacher 
at Miss Smithson’s, formerly Mrs. Fairburn’s, 
school.’ 

“Mrs. Fairburn’s!”’ cried the lady. “Why, 
I know Mrs. Fairburn! I felt so sorry when 
she sold out. I should have liked to have Janet 
go there.” 

“Miss Crossley will be the principal here,” I 
went on. “She was also a teacher at Mrs. 
Fairburn’s for many years.’’ 


“TI know Miss Crossley, too!” the lady | 


exclaimed. “I wondered why she didn’t take 
the school when Mrs. Fairburn left. I should 
have sent Janet there then. Miss Crossley has 
such a perfect manner! Is she here? Can I 
see her ?’’ 


“Certainly. Won’t you walk in and look the | 


school over? Of course it is only arranged as 
a private house now; we shall not make the 
necessary changes until late in the summer. 


* 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


architecture, could not attain the dignity of the | But I think you will see how well it is adapted | earnestly solicited to stay, she telegraphed home: | went to a telegraph station near-by, and sent this 
| truly feminine message: “Because.” 
It was “collect” and it reached the gentleman 
at two a. m., and acted as a restraint upon future 
telegraphic witticisms on his part. 


for a school.” 
| I was more and more impressed with this idea 
| as I talked. 
| oy always prefer small home schools,” said 
| the gentleman. 

As we entered the front door, Miss Crossley 
was coming down the stairs. She bowed and 
smiled at the lady, shook hands with her, in 
her charming way, and was introduced to the 
| gentleman. Then I said, breathlessly : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Andrews came in to look the 
school over. Of course they understand that we 
are not ready now, but that we are just about to 
issue our prospectus. We shall not put in the 

| desks and extra beds until later, but they can 
see our general plan.” I tried to speak easily, 
but my eyes were fixed on Miss Crossley. 

“Yes ?”’ said my future principal, with rising 
inflection and smiling sweetly, but vaguely. 

| “This,” I explained, throwing open Miss 


| Bean’s long, old-fashioned parlor, ‘‘will be the | 


principal schoolroom, and the little hall for our 
concerts. This,” opening the door into the 
sitting-room, “will be the parlor or reception- 
'room. We shall keep all the old-fashioned 
| furniture, as far as possible. We havea fondness 
| for old things, and these are genuine.”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” cried Mrs. Andrews. 
“Don’t change them! They are a perfect edu- 
cation in themselves!” ; 

I had no idea the place was so well equipped 
for a private school. Each door I opened 
revealed to me new wealth, and I grew so 
eloquent descanting on the advantages of the 
| prospective school that even Miss Crossley was 

infected, and said once, in a half-frightened 





| voice: “We shall have the attic fitted up as 


a gymnasium.”’ 


I showed them all over the house. At last | 





| Miss Crossley took the address of our visitors, 
/ and I saw them off at the gate, promising to 
send them the prospectus soon, and hoping that 
their daughter would decide to come to us. 
They did not go toward the Hillside School. 
“But, my dear!” said Miss Crossley, when I 
came into the house a little later. She looked as 
if she had been crying. ‘“‘Is it quite safe ?”’ 
“Safe isn’t the word for it, Miss Crossley!” 
I answered triumphantly. “It’s certainly and 
everlastingly established. Now you can carry out 
all your beautiful educational schemes. There’s 
mademoiselle’s little sister, whose accent is per- 
| fect; she’ll be delighted to teach for a home and 
|@ small consideration. And Herr Weisen will 
| come up from the city for music, and I know of 
four girls who vowed they’d never go back to 
| Miss Smithson’s. The people about here will 
send day scholars. O Miss Crossley!” I fairly 
shrieked. “Why didn’t you think of it before?” 
“Why, I don’t know, dear!” Miss Crossley 
smiled, half-doubtfully. 
“But that gymnasium was an inspiration!” 
I went on. “I didn’t believe you had it in you. 
| Now you must use your wonderful mind in 
getting up so fine a prospectus that all the girls 
| will be dying to come here.” 
| Miss Crossley laughed outright now, as she 
| had not done for months. 
| “I'll do my best,” she said; then sobered. 
“Indeed, dear, I will do everything I can to help 
you, for it’s a great risk for you, and we want 
to succeed.”’ 
“Succeed!” I cried. “You don’t suppose 
providence throws chances like this straight at 





Of course we shall succeed !” 

And we did; for I have usually found that 
| providence supports its suggestions, if one is 
only ready to carry them out. 


~ 
lied 








A WomANn’s REASON.—A lady who was very 
much fatigued with the responsibilities of her 
home and family, yielded to the insistence of a 
friend and went away from home for a rest of 

| three days, but at the end of that time, being still 


people’s heads, if they’re not meant to succeed ? | 


“Is every one well?’ 
Her husband promptly replied: “Yes. Why ?”’ 
| She was in a household where late hours were 
| the rule, so she sat up till midnight, and then 
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| ITHIN two or three years prairie-dogs 
have multiplied to such an extent in 
} northern Texas, and particularly in 
| that portion of the state known as the Panhandle, 
| that they bid fair to become as great a scourge as 
the English rabbit in Australia. 

These interesting little creatures live, as is well 
known, in colonies or villages, raising “observa- 
tion mounds” and tun elling the soil with their 
burrows. They subsist on the roots and blades 
of the gresses, and when very numerous, not 
only render the herd lands dangerous to ride 
over, but sometimes strip them bare. Their 
increase of late is believed to be due to the 
destruction by man of their natural enemies, 
the wolves, coyotes and rattlesnakes. 

By way of abating the nuisance, the Texas 
legislature, during its session of 1899, passed an 
act requiring that every owner of land shall 
exterminate the prairie-dogs infesting it, by any 
means that he can devise; and that it shall be 
unlawful, under penalty of a fine of one hundred 
dollars, for such owners of land to have prairie- 
dogs as tenants after August 1, 1900. 

As the numbers of these small rodents in 
northern Texas are roughly esti- 
mated, almost, if not quite, to equal 
the population of China, the task of 
destroying them by August 1, 1900, 





‘LL GET EVEN WITH You!” 


will be a formidable one; and ranch-owners and 
other landholders are beginning to discuss the 
relative merits of ferrets, poisons, explosives and 
flooding by water. At best, it will be an expen- 
sive as well as a pitiless species of warfare. 

The most economical, as well as the most 
humorous, solution of the problem which has 
been devised thus far, is that hit upon by two 
boys or young men of eighteen or nineteen, of 
whom, for good reasons, I will here speak as 
Slim and Jim. Having inherited a tract of land, 
a small ranch owned by an uncle of Slim, who 
died during the autumn of 1898, they had been 
led to take possession. 

The uncle had been a cattleman in a small 
way, and at the time of his death owned a small 
herd of steers. But between the time of his 
death and the arrival of Slim and Jim, a month 
later, the steers had mysteriously disappeared, 
| together with almost everything else of value on 
| the forlorn little ranch. One solitary cabin, from 
| which even the window and door had been 
| Stolen, remained on the “estate;” but the only 
| live stock upon it dwelt in four populous prairie- 
| dog “towns.” 
| It was really a somewhat serious matter for 
| Slim and Jim, for they were poor boys, with 
|mo resources, either in pocket or at home in 
Pennsylvania, upon which they could draw to 
help them out. In fact, they had expended 
almost their last dollar in journeying to Texas 
to enter on this legacy. Neighbors there were 
none from whom they could obtain so much as 
|a meal, and they did not know what to do. 
| ‘They arrived at night, after a hard day’s tramp 
of nearly thirty miles, hither and thither, in 
search of the place; and not to put too fine a 
point on their adventure, they were literally 








were driven by hunger to shoot and cook some 
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compelled to “eat dog!’’? That is to say, they | 





of those abounding prairie-dogs—and fou! them 
very good eating, as have many hunters and 
Indian tribes. 

Jim, who was a high-school boy at home, had 
learned that these animals are not dogs: that 
the name “dog” as applied to them is quite g 
misnomer. This knowledge comforte! then 
somewhat at the time, and led afterward to 
some odd results. 

“Don’t look so sick, Slim!” Jim said. “They 
are not really dogs. I saw a little village of 
them at the Philadelphia Zoo. Their name js 
Cynomys ludovicianus, or something like that, 
They are a kind of marmot, and they eat 
nothing but grass and roots. I guess they are 
a good deal like squirrels—or more like a wood: 
chuck. There’s no dog about them.” 

But there is a great deal in a name, and that 
word “‘dog’’ disturbed Slim. “When we write 
home don’t, for mercy’s sake, let’s tell the folks 
that we have to live on dog and corn-cake!”’ said 
he. 

They spoke, in a letter, of trapping ‘Texas 
squirrels” for meat, and finding them good. 
One of Jim’s older brothers, who did business 
at a market at Chicago, was curious concerning 
“Texas squirrels,” and wrote to make inquiries 
concerning them. He wished to know what 
they were like, and whether they resembled gray 
squirrels; and later, when Jim had re 
plied vaguely, in a very general way, he 
wrote again, asking them to send him a 
pair of these squirrels in a box. 

This request was a poser for Slim and 
Jim; but at length they got around it by 
trapping and dressing four’ of the little 
animals, which were carefully packed in 
a box and sent to the inquisitive brother 
by express from the nearest stage town. 
In a letter accompanying the box, they 
explained that it was difficult for them to 
~ capture Texas squirrels alive, on account 
of their great activity, but that they hoped 
that the dressed squirrels, when fried or 
baked, would give satisfaction. 

They did. The month was November, 
and so the box, with its contents, arrived 
in good condition. The brother first tried 
the flavor of the new “fried squirrel” 
himself, then gave two of them to one of 
his customers, who at once sent an order 
for more; and the result of the boys’ ruse 
was that Jim received a letter containing 
a standing offer of thirty cents a brace 
for Texas squirrels, until further notice. 

For two boys as poor as Slim and Jim, 
this was an attractive offer. 

“All right!” said Slim. 
him a car-load!” 

“But, Slim!” said Jim. “Is it honest?” 

“Why, you say they are nearer squirrels 
than anything else!” reasoned Slim. 
“Yes, but folks call them ‘dogs,’ ”’ remarked 
Jim. 
“But if they are not dogs and are mostly 
squirrel, I don’t see that we are to blame for 





“Tet’s send 


calling them! so,” argued Slim. ‘‘What fool first 
called them dogs, I wonder ?” 
“T don’t know!” said Jim. ‘‘Some ignorant 


immigrant, I suppose, because they make a noise 
like the bark of a little dog.” 

“Jt’s too bad that such ignorance should stand 
in the way of our making a little money!” 
exclaimed Slim, indignantly. Jim thought s0, 
too. 

Still, they debated the question for some time 
before they could quite overcome their couscien- 
tious scruples. They were in pressing need of 
money to make a start, however, and at length, 
having come to the conclusion that squirrel is 4 
more proper commercial name for Cyn0v'//s 
ludovicianus than “dog,” they began operations, 
trapping, dressing and shipping Texas syuirrels 
to Chicago. 

At first they used box traps, then snares and 
“twitch-ups;” but afterward, when they had 
earned a little money, they invested in twenty 
dozen small rat-traps, which they set in the 
towns of the little rodents. Often the) caught 
fifty or more a day, and were kept busy <ressing 
them. A ranchman, living two miles away, 
was now hired to haul consignments to the 
nearest railway station; and so well weve Texas 
squirrels liked in Chicago that in March the 
hard-working boys were fully occupied i: catch- 
ing, preparing and sending off their gan ; 

Not to dwell further on the details of this 
commercial adventure on the part of Slim and 
Jim, it is enough to say that they probably 
would have made it a profitable and satisfactory 
business, had it not been for the malive of a 
| railroad employé, who wished to share in the 




















THE YOUTH’S 


fits. ‘This fellow, we will call him Maverick, | Maverick showed his teeth, in turn. 
had discovered that Texas squirrels and prairie- go to being ugly about it,”’ said he, “I’ll expose 
dogs were the same animal, and surprised Slim | you!” 
and Jim by calling on them at their cabin one Slim and Jim put him out-of-doors without 
day, with a confidential smile on his face. | more ado. 

“Thi it is an uncommonly nice little game of, “I'll get even with you!’’ was Maverick’s 
yours,” said he. A dyna bo ; 
for a month or two. I’ve been laughing to trip to Chicago he sold his “valuable informa- 
myself. “Texas squirrels!’ Rather cute, that! | tion” to a newspaper for a few dollars, and the 
Good money in it, too!” | enterprising journalists proceeded to concoct a 

“Well, what of it?” said Slim. sensation from it. The next morning an entire 

“What of it? Oh, nothing. Only it wouldn’t | column was devoted to poor Slim and Jim, 
be worth much if they found out the facts in | under “scare-heads:”’ 


Chicago.” 
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is TEXAS SQUIRRELS! 
“Well, what is that to you?” demanded Jim. Shrewd Panhandle Impostors! 
“What is it to me? Why, I know a thing or | Some of Our People Have Been Eating Dog! ! 
1” said Maverick, winking one eye. “I’m | Toothsome Canines from the Lone Star State!!! 
two: ‘ hes Big Money in It!! 
sed of valuable information. 

“Do you mean that you are here to get hush- | 
money out of us?” cried Slim. 

“Oh well, now, you needn’t call it that! 
I thought that you would want to put it right | The next day Jim’s Chicago brother counter- 
with me,” said Maverick, still laughing. | manded the standing order for squirrels by 

“Flow much would it take to ‘put it right’ with | | telegraph, and followed the telegram with a 
you, as you say?” asked Jim, irefully. | furious letter in which he declared that his 

“Qh, about fifty dollars, if you mean business,”’ | character as a business man had been damaged 
said Maverick. by the trick. 

Slim and Jim were indignant. With greater| Explanations and citations from noted author- 
knowledge of the world, they might perhaps have | ities in natural history counted for nothing. 
been more inclined to strike a politic bargain with | Nobody in Chicago would eat prairie-dog—not 
this troublesome fellow. But it was their first | even those who had been fondest of Texas 
experience of such sordid guile; they felt insulted. | squirrel! 

“You are a blackmailer !”” exclaimed Slim.| Yes, there is a great deal ina name. Never- 
“Get out of this cabin !”’ | theless, they are not dogs! 
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Other city papers made paragraphs of the 
| substance of it. The demand for Texas squirrel 
But | ceased at once. 






too. So it was no wonder 


bors felt depressed ; and I 
suppose it was because 
we had escaped the sad- 


the lives of most of them, and 
because we had all managed to 
maintain rugged health through 
everything, that Aunt Honor, 
in the face of a dark future, was 
strong and hopeful. 

At any rate, she decided to 
start for Oklahoma. Yet when 
we left the little sod house that 
had been home to us for so many 
years, my aunt made no attempt 
to disguise the tears that ran 
down her cheeks. 

The patent fire - extinguisher 

T is difficult to | and the four hundred feet of barbed-wire fence 
| imagine what that had been around our truck-patch were among 

possible use | the heavier parts of our outfit, but my aunt 
any one living in | would take them. 
a sod house on a| “I put good money into that fire-extinguisher,”’ 
Kansas prairie) said she, “and one never knows what may 
could have for a| happen.” 
patent fire-extin- | We had a span of the best, longest-legged 
guisher ; but none | loping mules in the whole Arkansas bottoms, 
the less an adroit agent persuaded my aunt, | | and my younger brother Miles—Miles and I 
Honor Sloan, to buy one and pay eight dollars | went to live with Aunt Honor after our parents 
for it. | died — had taught those mules to lope by the 

“The one and only thing you have to fear on hour. They travelled as easily as a pair of jack- | 
your claim here,’”’ said he, “is a prairie fire in| rabbits. 
grasshopper time; but with this extinguisher in| Everybody has heard of the Oklahoma | 
your house, all you have to do is to stand in your | “boomers” and “gsooners,” and of the tremen- | 






** AUNT HONOR RAN OVER 
TO THE OTHER WITH HER 
STAKES.”’ 


vey 


doorway and turn the nozzle on any conflagration | dous race to get to the site of Guthrie to preémpt 
that may spring up. No fire can come within a} lots, after the ‘‘opening gun’’ was fired. The | 


hundred feet of you.” | United States troops, it will be remembered, 
And Aunt Honor took it. The agent sold her | drove the sooners all back to the boundary-line. 

three pounds of soda and a quart of sulphuric | Nobody could start until the signal-cannon was 

acid, enough to charge it fully three times. | fired, and a great many unfair advantages were 
My aunt was a woman six feet tall, muscular | taken even ther. 

and commanding; she had a hoarse voice, keen| A wild race followed. Heavy loads were a 

gray eyes, and a nose that might frighten any- | terrible handicap that day. The light outfits got 

body—and did frighten most agents for patent | the choice locations. 

things. We all of us had reason to be thankful} To hold a lot in Guthrie, one was obliged to 

that the agent for the fire-extinguisher had been | | put up some sort of building on it immediately, 

made of sterner stuff than most of his predecessors. | | else it would be “jumped’’ in the night. Aunt 
Tn addition to her indomitable and aggressive | Honor had, in the bottom of our wagon, her six 

Physical characteristics, my aunt had an un-| preémption stakes and three hundred feet of 

daunted will; and after the fourth successive | inch boards, each board sawed eight feet long, 

drought and the plagues of grasshoppers and hot | and a roll of tarred paper. 

winds and winters of blizzards, she decided that| But when she saw how things were going,— 

it would be enterprising to move. She was quite| when the boomers lined up waiting for the 

cheerful and undismayed in spirit. The neigh-| starting-gun,—she threw all the lumber out on 

boring farmers were disheartened. We often | the ground except four boards, and she also threw 


Saw them standing in their doorways, looking | out a bushel of beans, the barbed wire, two sacks 


out over the blighted prairie, or sitting on the | of flour and a bag of corn. A more resolute 
steps, whittling listlessly—if they happened to | boomer than my aunt never crossed the “strip ;”’ 
have sticks to whittle; there wasn’t much lumber | the whole line cheered her when they saw the 
in our neighborhood. beans and lumber and wire go overboard. Sev- | 
They all talked of moving away, but none | | eral gathered round to pick up the boards.- 
of them with any real belief that they were| ‘“You’re welcome,” was all my aunt said to 
80ing \) better themselves. No doubt that was| them. But she would not throw out that fire- 
‘“ause in the last three years there had been | extinguisher. 
Such changes in their households. There weren’t| At daybreak that memorable morning—April 
many jamilies that hadn’t lost members by | 22, 1889—Miles was on the front seat, holding | 
death ; women had succumbed under the strain | the reins. Aunt Honor and I sat on the roll| 
of thos: terrible winters and cruel summers, | of bedding behind. At last we got the signal, | 
and it wasn’t a good country in which to bring | and the run began. | 
Up little babies. People are always reluctant} What yells went up! “Whips cracked, and | 
& abandon their homes, but it’s harder still | five hundred wagons raced across the prairie. 


When they have to abandon newly made graves, | From where we had camped, on the north | 





“T’ye been watching it go on | parting salutation; and he did so. On his next | 


that so many of our neigh- | 


ness that had come into | 


COMPANION. 


was about fourteen miles. 

“Easy at the start,’”” Aunt Honor kept saying 
to my brother. “Keep an eye to holes. Don’t | 
| break a tug. Steady loping does it, Miles. 
Steady, steady, that’s the way. 

And steady loping did it. Only the men on 
horseback passed us. Not a wagon led us all 
the way down to the Cimarron River. Most of 
the teams balked when they came to the river- 
bank, but our mules took the ford in fine style. 
The water and sand came to the wagon-bed, but 
Aunt Honor snatched the whip from Miles and 
swung it herself. Three cuts and a crack, and 
we went up the farther bank like a trolley-car on 
a frosty morning! 

Not much of Guthrie had arrived when our 
wagon rolled up “Capitol Avenue.’”’ The stakes 
were driven for a few of the streets, and about 
twenty horsemen were on the ground, looking 
for corner lots. We could hear them driving 
claim stakes all around us. 

“Keep on up Capitol Avenue!’’ cried Aunt 
Honor. “The best part of a town is always on 
the high ground. Now I’m here, I mean to pick 
my location.” 

But seeing ten or twelve teams coming from 
the other end of the town, we pulled up, and 
after a good look around, chose two corner lots 
at a point where a cross street had been indi- 
cated. Miles drove our wagon upon one lot, 
and Aunt Honor ran over to the other with her 
| stakes and her hatchet. As I had just reached 

my majority, we intended to preémpt two lots. 

Within ten minutes we had our stakes down 

and our names marked on them, ready for land- 
office entry. Aunt Honor then had Miles split 
those remaining four boards, with the saw, into 
sixteen strips, to serve as the frame of a “house’’ 
on the lot opposite the one where the wagon 
stood, and on this frame we nailed the sheathing- 
paper. We now felt secure. Our house was 
twelve feet by ten, with the doorway opening 
on the avenue. As night came on, our small 
| oil-stove could be seen burning, and our supper 
| cooking within. 
By sunset every lot about us was taken by 
| somebody; but the wild scenes of hurry and 
rush during the day were as nothing compared 
| with what followed that night! By sundown 
the slower ones had arrived, and were very sore 
to find all the best lots taken. A particularly 
bad crowd had come from Dodge City; and as 
they drove along the avenue, they denounced 
us all as “sooners,’’—that is, settlers who had 
unlawfully come in before the “strip’’ had been 
| formally opened,—and they all declared loudly 
that our claims were worthless. 

Claim-jumping began on all sides, and soon 
there was ‘‘jumping” by force. After dark, 
preémption stakes were pulled up and others 
driven in their places. 

Angry and excited shouts of remonstrance 
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as they did twenty-five or fifty years ago, | 


URAL schoolhouses frequently stand, 


| 
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“Tf you | boundary, the distance to the site of Guthrie | were heard all around, then revolver-shots, and 





several times the report of carbines. Men and 
horses were running to and fro, some fleeing, 


others apparently pursuing. Just across from 
us, € man was shot and lay groaning. Aunt 
| Honor and I kept close inside our house; I was 


small and weather-beaten, beside the | can be converted into a place of beauty. 
country road. Many of them look about | pupils themselves, with the aid of teachers and 


| although they have a flag above them now, | 


which was not there when the men of to-day 
were children. 


How familiar the grounds about the building | 


are! They consist of a half or quarter of an 
acre of land, selected possibly because it was 
good for little else—not a tree to offer a hand’s 
breadth of shade, or a 
shrub or vine to break 
the monotony or to 
hide the unsightly 
outbuildings. Does 
it seem, then, a poor, 
insignificant thing, 
this plain little build- 
ing in its patch of 
barren ground ? 

It is the most tre- 
mendously significant 
thing in the whole 
history of the United 
States. Itis the cradle 
of American educa- 
tion, the nursery 
which has always fos- 


tered, and still fosters, the national doctrine of | 


equal rights for all. 

Under its roof the judge’s son and the cobbler’s 
boy fare alike and grow up to know and respect 
each other. Men whose only educational advan- 


| tages were a few years on these rude benches 


have won success in every department of human 
activity. Ata gathering of about three hundred 
successful business and professional men of a 
prominent city, it was ascertained that about 
nine-tenths came from the country. 

Is it, then, unreasonable to urge that the rural 
school grounds be made more attractive by 
the planting of trees and shrubs? With 








FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


greatly alarmed. 

About ten o’clock four men rushed our wagon 
off the lot which had been staked in my. name 
and took possession. Miles was sitting in the 
wagon with his shotgun, but he dared not resist, 
for two of them ‘‘got the drop on him’’ with their 
revolvers. 

He stuck to the wagon, however, and kept hold 
of the mules. 

After a while Miles called out to us and I 
answered, but had hardly done so when three 
men approached, one of them exclaiming, “Tlere’s 
another sooner! Rush it!” 

Aunt Honor had armed herself with the fire- 
extinguisher. 

“Keep off!’’ she shouted, resolutely. 
my claim! This is my house!’ 

“Call that a house!” cried a derisive voice. 
“T can down it at two kicks!” 

‘Better not try it!” cautioned Aunt Honor. 
“If you come nez ar you ‘ll be sorry! Keep off! 
I mean what I say! 

But hearing only a woman’s voice, one of them 
stole forward, probably with the intention of 
pulling the house away. He encountered unex- 
pected resistance. Aunt Honor opened the nozzle 
of the extinguisher and caught him full in the 
face with a jet of the pungent, acidulated fluid. 
The fellow nearly measured his length on the 
ground and jumped backward, strangling and 
coughing. 

Those behind him also got a dose of it. “It’s 
vitriol!’”’ one of them shouted. “It'll burn your 
eyes out!” 

They all ran back, for Aunt Honor had dashed 
out into the middle of the avenue, and with that 
fire-extinguisher under her left arm was sending 
jets many feet on all sides of her! 

Then she turned it on the scamps who had 
just rushed Miles off our other lot, and sprayed 
them. 

“You old Jezebel!’’ one of them yelled, and 
fired his revolver at her. 

But Aunt Honor’s blood was up now; she 
kept playing on them in the dark, and the rogues 
ran away—probably thinking that the fluid was 
pure vitriol. 

When they had gone, Miles pulled up their 
stakes, drove ours again, and hauled the wagon 
back on the lot. 

We were not molested again that night. The 
next day affairs in the new community quieted 
down considerably. We entered our claims 
without further opposition, and during the next 
three years my aunt put aside a very satisfactory 
amount of money made by keeping a boarding- 
house and a hotel there. 


“This is 








| little expense’ the bare ground about the building 


The 


| friends, can do it. Is it not a work well worth 
undertaking? The Youth’s Companion be- 
lieves that it is. Moreover, it believes that the 
growth of the imagination and the artistic nature 
will result; that the finer sense will be developed 
and the character of those who do the work will 
be strengthened; that a love of the beautiful 
will be imparted, which will last through life, 
and manifest itself in 
the homes which these 
if pupils shall build in 

future years. 

The Y outh’s Com- 
panion believes that 
this work of adorning 
the grounds of rural 
schoolhouses is one 
which will exercise 
an important and last- 
ing influence for the 
good of the’ national 
life. 

Ask your school- 
teacher to read this 
article. Tell her that 
The Youth’s Com- 
panion will send her, free, plans and directions 
which will help the school to beautify the school 
grounds. Show this article also to your parents, 
to the school committee and to other friends of 
the school, and secure their coéperation. 

The Youth’s Companion will also send to the 
teacher an Arbor-day Roll of Honor, on which to 
inscribe the names of the teacher and pupils who 
carry out the work. In after years it will be 
interesting to read these names, and to remember 
that these were the pupils who so patriotically 
beautified the school grounds. 

From almost every rural school have gone forth 
into the world men and women who have won 
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success in life. We are very sure that many of 
these, if they were made acquainted with your 
plans, would be glad to share with the pupils of 
to-day in the honor and pleasure of embellishing 
the grounds of the old schoolhouse. 

Arbor day will be a most appropriate time to 
carry out this work, as suggested, yet any con- 
venient day will do. It is not generally known, 
but it is an interesting fact that it has been very 
largely through the earnest desire and efforts of 
the pupils themselves that our national flag now 
floats over so many of our public schoolhouses. 
If the pupils of our rural schools will now take 
up the work of beautifying the school grounds 
with trees and shrubs, the movement can be 
made as popular and as far-reaching in its influ- 
ence for good. 

Some one, however, in each school must lead 
in the movement. Who will win this honor in 
your school? The pupils must insist that the 
school grounds shall be beautified. If the pupils 
show an earnest desire to carry out this work, 
they are sure to find willing helpers among 
the farmers and other friends of the school. 


Women’s clubs will always be glad to aid you. | are tree-planting, or photographs of schoolhouses | anticipated, the next morning was unceasing rain, | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


in their school grounds. The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be glad to correspond with any 
teacher or any one interested in this work. It 
will also be glad to receive suggestions, from any 
source, which may result in the generai good. 
Photographs of school grounds while the pupils 
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came northward it drew nearer the land. The 

| lighthouses, Jupiter, Canaveral, Mosquito Inlet, 
| St. Augustine, sentinels of the coast, watched its 
| progress through the night in fear, trembling as 
it smote them. 

Higher and higher than its wont rose the 
water, driven shoreward. St. Augustine, sitting 
drenched in the fury of rain behind its sea-wall, 
saw the water come up over its defences and 
into its streets, flooding its cellars, destroying its 
pavements and washing away its railroads. 

Farther inland swept the mantle of the storm. 
It struck the forests, overturning pines, and 
wreaking damage on homesteads. At the St. 





Johns it turned the ebbing tide into flood again, | 
and drove it back up the river beyond all its | 
accustomed bounds. But not till it came to the | 
Georgia coast did the full power of the storm fall | 


upon the land. 

The low coast islands were a poor rampart 
against it. Smaller islands, and parts of larger 
ones, were overflowed, making merciless havoc 


of homes and of stock and of human life. So, | 


instead of the light and brightness that Tiba had 


If there is an organization of the Grangers in | where trees and shrubs have already been set | steady and increasing wind. The schooner was 


your town, it will feel honored by a request for 
advice or assistance. 


| out, will be helpful to us in future work. 
| It is the purpose of The Youth’s Companion 


| plunging furiously. 
| “Youaint going in the boat?’ cried Tiba in 


The Youth’s Companion will present ten | to aid in creating a national sentiment which | alarm, as she saw her father go out toward it. 


Historica! Pictures, twelve by fourteen inches | shall eventually result in the universal beautify- | 


“No,” he answered. ‘“‘I’m goin’ to see to it. 
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together. He was glad to have her help in setting 
off. He reduced his sail to the smallest anq 
everything was ready. Tiba had stepped into 
the bow of the boat. 

“Get out now,”’ he said. 

“I aint going to get out; I’m going along!" 
said Tiba. 

He looked up in surprise. “Get out, girl, ] 
say! Don’ make it harder for me dan it is!” 

Tiba stepped one foot out. That was for 
obedience, but she kept one foot in. “You can’t 
do without me,” she said, almost defiantly. 

“Gal,” exclaimed her father, “have I sail a 
boat since befo’ you were born, an’ can’t sii! one 
now without you ?” 

She did not move. “You can sail her, but you 
can’t bail her. You can’t fasten that sheet and 
let go of the rudder to throw water out to-day; 
| an’ the boat’ll be full quick, if I aint here.” 

Whereat Tiba put her foot back into the boat 
as if she had quite settled the question of her 
going, as indeed she had. It was plain that 
nothing short of harsh and absolute command 
would move her resolution, and it would haye 
taken more stoutness of heart than Prince had to 
| part from her in that way. 

The furious leaping of the boat was beyond all 
account. She was almost capsized at the very 
first, and nothing but Tiba’s well-contrived assist- 
| ance saved it. They got the hang of it better 





in size, to each of the one hundred schools | ing of the grounds of the rural schools of the | When de tide comes in de evening, it will be right | after a little. 


sending us the best account of improvements 





United States. 





high if de wind don’ go down.” 

The wind did not go down, but rose hour after 
hour. There was not much for Prince and Tiba 
todo. There was one small glazed window in 

| the front of the cabin. The side windows had 

| only shutters, and these were closed to keep the 

| storm out. ; 

| In the dim light the hours passed slowly. 

| Sometimes one of them would stand long at the 

| window looking out, but there was not much to 
see. It was mid-afternoon when a cry from Tiba 


HE sluggish brown river made its way | tide, and in particular, the boating with her | brought Prince to her side at the lookout. The 


T through the Georgia lowlands to the sea. 

At its mouth was the marsh, which was 
neither land nor sea. The tall, reed-like grass 
filled it, and made an unbroken level of its seem- 
ingly interminable surface. No boat sailed upon 
it; no man or beast found footing in it; the gulls 
that swarmed on the sand-bars did not gather on 
it; the waves only moved its edge and did not 
penetrate it; only the shadows of the clouds 
freely passed, and rested upon its surface. 

Between the marsh and the sea was a range of 
sand-bars, many of them covered at high tide, 
bui some of them rising into islands. They 
extended along the coast, sometimes with open 
water between them and it, sometimes coming 
up directly from the seaward edge of the marsh. 
On such an island Prince Rivers and Tiba, his 
daughter, lived. 

There were a few acres of palmetto scrub, a 
patch of cleared land, and a single pine-tree. 
This tree gave the island distinction and a name 
—Pine Point they called it. Other islands were 
lower, and had no trees. The coasting-schooners 
knew the tree, and made it their beacon when, 
once in a long time, they came to the river for 
rosin and turpentine. 

Prince Rivers had come out of the war period 
with his freedom and some new ambitions. He 
wanted to know how to read like white folks, and 
he wanted to get on in the world according to his 
notion of the privilege of freedom. But after a 
struggle, in which he made only the most rudi- 
mentary attainments in reading, he transferred 
his intellectual ambitions to Tiba, his one child, 
and all he had, for her mother was dead. Tiba 
must have “schooling’’ and “a chance.”’ 

So Prince took possession of Pine Point Island, 
and built a cabin under the pine-tree, and also 
whitewashed it, which was another distinction. 

“Tt look mighty nice an’ shiny,” he said, “‘an’ 
de schooner men say, ‘See dat white house under 
dat pine-tree; dat look *bout right.’ Dey don’ 
turn dere eyes to dem low-down Carolina niggers 
on Flat Islan’. Dere cabin jus’ like de color of de 
san’, an’ no nice trees standin’ ’bout it. Dat 
Balaam Pegee mighty shif’less nigger.” 

So with Pine Island as a base, Prince settled 
down to work out his ambitions. Tiba was sent 
to the Freedman’s Association Institute in the 
citv, and Prince, for the most part, fished in his 
boat off the bar at the river-mouth, and took his 
fish to the city market. This gave him a chance 
to look longingly always at the brick walls of the 
institute, and sometimes to see the brown face of 
Tiba herself, and to ask the invariable question, 
“How you done get along, girl?’ Or if they two 
were alone, he said “honey” instead of “girl.” 

He fished when the fishing season and market 
were good. If it suited better he would run up 
the river for a load of truck for city consumption. 
And when at last the government, to encourage 
the river trade, put buoys along the channel 
which had to have lighted lanterns on them at 
night, Prince, as a sufficiently responsible person, 
got the job of lighting them. 

“Yes, suh,” he would say, “I’m doin’ mighty 
well. My daughter attends de Freedman’s Asso- 
ciation Institute, an’ I attends to a government 
contract. Yes, suh, suhtinly.” 

The school year had closed. Prince had gone 
to the city, and brought Tiba back to be the joy 
of his cabin for the months of vacation. It was 
a rather lonely place for a vacation, but Tiba 
liked it. It was cool after the heats of the city: 
the marsh and the sea, the gulls, the long reach 


of creamy sand that she could go upon at low | sand beach, had been its greeting there. As it | 


father, were all delights. 


schooner had parted from her anchors, and was 


| Prince, as Tiba had said, had his hands full at 
| the stern. She sat near the bow on the edge of 
the boat, with her feet clasped under a seat, her 
| body swaying as ballast with a nicety that was 
worth everything. 
The bailing was to be done at intervals, but, 
partly because some of the water that would have 
come in was turned back by striking broadly on 
Tiba’s shoulders, not all of the time. Fortu- 
| nately, too, the wind did not come in gusts and 
the waves were regular. 
| They did not speak; there was nothing to say. 
Prince, with the rain pouring down his face, 


Besides this, there were now literary pleasures | drifting off before the gale. They both rushed | watched incessantly the fortunes of the boat. 


| in store. As they went to the wharf in the city, 
| Prince had beckoned a newsboy and bought a 
| paper. It was a new, and it seemed a curiously 
great thing to him to do, but he possessed himself 
of the newspaper. Tiba should read it to him, 
|and so, surely, they would be abreast of the 
| world. 


out-of-doors to see better. 
Tiba was trembling with chill and excitement. 
| “Will they drown?” she asked. 
“TI don’ know; I hope not, honey! I hope de 
Lord it won’ be dat!’’ answered her father. 
| Out-of-doors they marked how much higher 
‘the tide was than they had ever seen it. The 





| Tiba looked at nothing but the seat she was 
| clinging to. Not until her father shouted, “I can 
| see de cabin! It’s dere yet!” did she look off 
| over the waves. 

There it was indeed, a dim, sand-colored, 
| Shapeless object; but at least they had not missed 
| it, and the waves had not got it. Crests were, 


It was the close of the day. The long, winding | grass in the marsh that should have been high | however, breaking with rampant and terrible 
| line of the river lamps had been lighted, and | out of water showed only a little, and the tide | fury all around it, thrusting out thin tongues of 
| Prince and Tiba were sitting outside of the) was not yet full. Prince went to look at his boat | water across the sand almost to its very threshold. 


cabin door as the day waned. Tiba had 

been reading, but it had grown dusk 

and they sat in silence. The horizon at | 
sea had faded out, 
leaving the dim gray 
plain of its surface 
without bound. The 
marsh was fast chang- 
ing to a great blank 
of darkness; nothing 
was clear either in 
earth or sky or sea. 
From Flat Island, 
two miles away, came 
the least twinkle of 
a light, and one—a 
| green one— from a 
| schooner at anchor in 
the river. There was 
| just wind enough to 
make the palmetto 
lrustle against the 
;house, and move its 
leaves like the reach- 
ing out of weird 
fingers seeking to 
catch something in 
the gloom. 

Then from the dark- 
ness of the water be- 
neath them came a 
sound, a kind of sigh 
repeated at short in- 
tervals in the stillness. It was the puff of a 
porpoise. 

“Hear dem puffin’-pigs,” said Prince. “Dere 
aint no luck in havin’ dem roun’. I ‘clare, I feel 
like something goin’ to happen.” 

He put aside his pipe and told how Balaam 
Pegee, that very afternoon, in going alongside 
the schooner to get a big piece of porpoise which 
the captain had offered him in exchange for other 
fish, had had his boat crushed by the pitching of 
the schooner. 

“His boat won’t float till he do a big job on 
her,” Prince added. “I’m goin’ to fetch some 





her up again.’’ 

He relapsed into silence, and soon Tiba said, 
“T’m going to bed.” 

There was something oppressive about the 
night, and it seemed good to her to take refuge 
from it in sleep, until the light and brightness of 
the morning came. 

Prince sat and smoked another half-hour. 
There was a sense of something going to happen 
in his mind; perhaps it was in the air. 

Three hundred miles away to the southward a 
great storm was moving up the coast, its vast 
currents of air whirling round the storm centre 
and gathering force as it came on. Off the coast 





out to sea, and a great surf, thundering on the 


boards from de city to-morrow to help him fix | 


again, and as he came back the girl saw new 
terror in his face. 

“Tiba!” he exclaimed, coming up to her. 
“Flat Island ‘Il be all washed away when de tide 

| fulls. Dey can’t be hardly out of de water now, 
an’ Balaam aint got no boat!’ 

They looked face to face a moment and then 
stood straining their eyes to look through the 
storm toward their ill-fated neighbors, but they 
could see nothing except the tumbling waters 

|and the low, driving clouds. A piece of pine 
branch was wrenched off and fell at their feet. 
Prince started, as if it brought him to resolution. 
“T’ve got to go!’”’ he said. 
Tiba looked at him, frightened and dazed. 
| “I’ve got to doit! I couldn’t ever go sailin’ 
in an’ out to de bar, an’ by dat place, or sit here 
in de evening lookin’ over to it, if I didn’t. De 
schooner’s got some chance, but dey is goin’ to 
drown sho’! An’ dere is three chillun an’ de 
wife, besides Balaam.’’ 

He had been speaking as if to himself as well 
|as to Tiba; now he turned to her quickly, and 
| threw his arms about her and held her close. “I 
| aint forgot you, honey, child, an’ if I.don’ come 

back—but I got to try!’ 
They always say ig reports of storms: ‘‘No 
| boat could live in such_a sea,” and yet the marvel 


| impossible and succeeds. 
Prince and Tiba went down to the boat 


















‘*1 CAN SEE DE CABIN! 
IT’S DERE YeT!”’ 


Gathered under the lee of 
the cabin were Balaam, his 
wife and the children, with 
the terror of death in their 
hearts. They did not see the 
approach of the boat till 
Prince swung her bow on 

e] the sand, almost at their feet. 
4 Prince thought they would 
wreck him in their first panic- 
stricken rush. They tumbled 
into the boat. Prince ordered 
them out, but they 
paid no heed. Then 
he hit Balaam a 
buffet on the head 
of such vigor that 
it banished, for the 
moment, his fear of 
instant death by 
drowning. 
“Get yo’ wife outer dat 
boat, Balaam Pegee!” he 
shouted. “Do you all want 
to die so bad? We can’ 
start that-a-way !”’ 

Under Prince’s orders 
Balaam helped to get the 
boat cleared and turned 
about. They could not go 
back to Pine Point. Their 
only hope of safety now 
was to run almost straight 
before the wind till they struck the shore. 

Flat Island, although most of it was already 
submerged, was still something of a breakwater, 
and the sea they must cress was not quite so bad 
as that outside. The danger was that the waves 
; would so outrun the heavy-laden boat that they 
would roll right over her. It was with sinking 
heart that Prince got his passengers in, and saw 
how full the boat was. 

He broke out a seat and made them sit on the 
bottom, Balaam at the stern, next himsel! 

“Balaam Pegee,” he said, “you keep dat 
woman of yours still, an’ don’ you once dare stir 
yourse’f!’’ 

A thought struck him. 
ran back to the cabin. A wave washed up 
against it and shook it as he went in. !!e had 
meant to get a blanket, but there was [alaam’s 
boat-sail, which was much better. When he 
came back he threw it over his passen.:'s and 
| made each one of them, except the babies. hold it 
| down hard to the gunwale. 

“Dat’ll turn off a lot of water and help you all 
to hold yo’selves down,”’ he said. ; 

Under the thick clouds there was ve! little 
| daylight now left, but there was no need 0! it to 
steer by. There was nothing to do but to 8 
| before the wind and sea, and run down the land 


Without a word he 





‘of south Florida the centre had been fifty miles | happens: again and again some boat dares the | wherever they could. Even if they escaped the 


| passage, Prince did not see how they coud all 
‘come through the surf alive. He hope! Tiba 
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would; she was in the bow and would have the and the boat moved on easily, but the pursuing 
pest chance. | rollers were left behind. 

He had taken the reef out of his sail,and had| Tiba was the first to speak. 
even inde the sheet fast after a fashion; he | father?” 
wanted one free hand. | “I don’ know, girl. I don’ know nothing.” 

‘As they slipped down the slants of the waves| Then he got an oar out and thrust it down. 
they went well, but as they rose again it almost! Down it went, rubbing, grating amongst stiff, 
choked him to see the water come swelling up to | thick-set grass stems. 
the gun wale, and before the crest was reached, ‘‘It’s de marsh!’’ he cried. “We're on top of 
many times over it. How slow the boat seemed | it! Praise de Lord for de marsh! Let go dat 
to go as the smooth arch of the wave rolled upon | sail, Tiba, an’ haul it down! We can stay here 
her! right safe till morning.’”’ And they did. 

But the canvas turned off some of it, and| The marsh had done its part. Balaam Pegee 
Tiba bailed without ceasing. With the progress | and his family never went back to Flat Island. 
of the storm the wind had shifted, as it always | Prince and Tiba came home to Pine Point, and 


“Where are we, 








does, and now in the gloom they were heading 
differently from what Prince supposed, and run- 
ning diagonally across the inlet, not straight on 
to the opposite sand-bluffs. 

He was wondering that they were not already 
rushing to their fate in the breakers, for the time 
seemed long; and the wonder grew to perplexity 
and a sense of confusion, when the strangest 
thing of all happened. The water stilled; there 
were no breakers, no sea-waves. The wind blew 
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OMETHING over forty years ago Gaius 
S Eaton and I became students of a popular 
school in the State of New York, which 
we had long wished to attend,- although up to 
within a month of our entrance we might, it 
seemed, as reasonably have wished for seats in 
Congress. But unexpected circumstances made 
it possible for my father to send not only me 
but Gaius, whose widowed mother was father’s 
beloved sister. 

In the unfamiliar city we were comfortably 
established near the top of a large, square-built 
house standing on high ground. Our rooms 
overlooked a long stretch of the river which 
flows past the town, and a wide tract of open 
country bevond. This view across the river was 


brokes o -ertain buildings scattered on high 
grown x side of the river, and by a corre- 
spon. ‘f-like eminence on the other shore, 
perhe aile and a half away. 


That. ction of the city south of us and upon 
the high ground to the southeast was directly 
under our gaze whenever we approached a 
window, and our rural eyes never tired of the 
enchanting scene. It charmed us particularly at 
early evening, when the house and street lights 
were appearing singly and by dozens. 

We prepared our own meals and patronized a 
convenient little variety store, owned and man- 
aged by an inquisitive old gentleman named 
Mason, where we purchased bakers’ goods, 
milk, fruits, and so forth. 

His only helper was a young man of twenty 
or thereabouts, who had sleeping-rooms on the 
floor above, but boarded with a private family, 
—distant reiatives, he said,—with whom he 
frequently stayed overnight when taking an 
evening “‘off.” 

They were both friendly to us—Mr. Mason 
especially so, after learning that we had come 
from his native county. After a time, we learned 
that he was a man of considerable property. 
He had, in fact, such business ability that he 
had acquired a liberal competence years before, 
in a partnership which a long period of illness 
had compelled him to relinquish. 

This affliction came after a worse one, the 
death of his wife and only child; so when his 
health improved, he felt no incentive to reénter 
business in a large way. But merely to “avoid 
Tusting out,’’ as he termed it, he established him- 
self where we found him. He was well preserved 
physically, except that he was very deaf, which 
did not prevent him being an attractive, cheery 
old gentleman. Of course his infirmity obliged 
him to rely much upon his clerk, George Dow— 
a bright, wideawake young man who had been 
in his employ upward of two years. 

Dow’s cordial, pieasant ways attracted Gaius, 
with whom he was soon on intimate terms. As 
for myself, I liked him in a general way, as one 
likes all agreeable people, and no more. Gaius, 


noticing what he chose to call my “indifference,” | 


inquired what I had against Dow. I replied, 


“I can’t think of anything i have against him.” | 


Still, an indefinable feeling—not exactly sus- 
Picion of him, but rather a sense of inability to 
estimat+ him satisfactorily—was constantly with 
me when in his presence. I told Gaius, when 
he chided me: “I ean’t account for the feeling, 
Gay; but I don’t intend to give Dow any 
reason for suspecting my sentiments. There 
'S no reason why I should not treat him well, 
for he is always polite, so let us ‘agree to dis- 
agree’ concerning him.” 

_ “Ali night,” sakl Gaius, “but I don’t see into 
it,” and so the matter dropped. 

Mon lus of our school-days passed uneventfully, 
nothing varying the monotony but a street arrest 
pe Tuuaway. Yet we frequently heard of the 

ings of what was supposed to be an organized 
fang of local roughs, the daily lengthening story 
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| a few years later it was determined to put a third- 
| class lighthouse there. 

Somebody told the authorities about Prince’s 
rescue voyage, with Tiba, to Flat Island. Per- 
haps that was to his advantage; at any rate, he 
was made keeper of the light. And so he came 
to his ambition to the full. Tiba could read and 
write like white folks, and he had got on, under 
the privilege of freedom, till when the lighthouse 
came, he said: “Dat’s good enough!” 


AN UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY |? 
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|of whose petty villainies caused much 
| curbstone discussion and unsparing criti- 
| cism of the police. 

| These novel experiences did not distract 
| our attention from study, and we ad- 
| vanced satisfactorily, although we some- 
| times had to burn the midnight oil in 
| order to keep up with our classes. 

Often on these occasions we observed 
across the river a light,—merely a lamp 
in somebody’s window, apparently, — 
which continued to shine brilliantly after 
the neighboring lights were extinguished. 
This persistence attracted our attention 

| at the outset, and after a while we curi- 
ously looked for the light when darkness 
came. Sometimes it was missing. 

“How many lights can you see over 
there in that vicinity ?’’ asked Gaius one 

| evening. 

| “ight,” said I, counting. 

| “I counted eight last evening,” he re- 
| plied, “but a good many times I can make 
| only seven.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “I don’t suppose 
the people living there are setting up 

| lamps for us to count.’ 

“No; but most likely they put their 

| lights, as we and others do, in certain 
places every night, and so we ought —’’ 
He left his remarks unfinished and hastily 

| resumed his book, while I betook myself 
to Mason’s store on my customary trip 
for our next day’s bread. 

I found Mr. Mason, George Dow and 
two women customers in some excitement, for the 

| store had been robbed the night before—George’s 
| night off. Mr. Mason’s story was interrupted 
| and rendered nearly unintelligible by his nervous 
| additions and corrections. Apparently, after a 
lapse of twelve hours or more since his discove 
of the robbery his agitation had not abated, 
although he declared the loss of slight importance 
| —thirty dollars taken from the till, and jewelry, 
cigars, tobacco and bakers’ goods enough to make 
a total value of one hundred dollars. 

“TI don’t care for the money,” he repeatedly 
insisted. “What makes me mad, though, is their 
taking advantage of my deafness and coming in 
here during George’s absence—that’s meanness! 


to wake ten sound men! I believe the job was 
done by rascals who knew my infirmity, and that 
it was George’s custom to spend Wednesday 
night at home. What do you think, George?’’ 
“Tt certainly looks like it,” said George, with 
conviction. 
“Well, I don’t know that it makes much differ- 


villains stole my property; but I do know,” he 





well settled where they belong.’’ 

Gaius and I, upon my return with the news, 
| became so absorbed in discussing it that what he 
was to tell me was forgotten until the following 
evening, when he called my attention to the lights 
and a diagram he had made, illustrating - their 
relative positions. 

Kneeling at the window, the sill of which was 
very high, he said, ‘“This straight, horizontal line 
represents the level of the window-ledge, and 
these little circles at different heights above the 
line and scattered along the paper are the thirteen 
houses visible in the daytim on the other side of 


** SAY, ELBERT, HAVE 
YOU BEEN MED- 
DLING WITH THIS ?”’ 


Breaking that till must have made noise enough | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the one we have often seen at midnight, I would 
like to know just where it is.” 

“Probably it is in the room of some invalid,” 
said I; “perhaps the house where we saw that 
consumptive young man the first time we were 
across the river. 
who tried to sell us the fancy pigeons ?’’ 

“Yes; and by daylight I can make out the 
farmhouse. I should not be surprised if it were 
the same place.’’ 

Sticking a pin into the window-sash, he took 
from the stand a strip of pasteboard, made a 
pinhole through one end, and looked through it 
at the pin and the distant light. 

“That’s all right,” said he, pulling the stand 
under the window. Upon it he piled books, in 
such a position as to hold the pasteboard strip 
perpendicularly. Then he peeped through the 
pinhole as if it were a gun-sight, and carefully 
adjusted it at the right elevation. Turning to 
me, he said, “Look through it.’’ 

I did so, and saw that pinhole, angle and light 
were exactly on a line. 

“Now let it remain there till daylight, and we’ll 
see then what house we’re aiming at,” said he. 

“Say, Elbert,’’ called Gaius, early next morn- 
ing, “have you been meddling with this ?’’ 

“Why, no, of course not!’’ I replied, with a 
touch of indignation. ‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ 

“It doesn’t point at any house at all this 
morning,” he said. 

“What does it point at?’’ I asked. 

“Why, there’s nothing in range except that 
old pile of rubbish on the farther bank of the 
river! There isn’t much to be seen but part of 
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a roof, and that seems to be flat on the ground. 
One thing is certain, anyhow ; the light is not at 
the house where we saw the sick man.” 

I went down-stairs and returned with a field- 
glass borrowed of a boarder. It disclosed very 
little, and so I said, ‘When we can get the time, 
Gay, let’s go over there and inspect the premises ; 
my curiosity is roused about this business.”’ 

“T’ll go,” Gaius replied. ‘“Let’s say Saturday 
afternoon, if it does not rain.’ 

We saw the light as usual on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, and Saturday afternoon found 
us early on the opposite side of the river, which 
we reached in a rowboat. With the sluggish 
current we moved slowly toward a point opposite 
the rubbish-heap. There we pulled ashore in 
shallow water. 

The rubbish-heap appeared to be the ruins of 
a house, little of which remained except the roof, 


| which, upon the collapse of the supporting tim- 


ence, if they can’t be caught, what particular | 


testily said, “‘I’d give twice its value to see them | 





the river. You see some of the circles contain 
|each a dot inside; they are the houses where | 
| lights are commonly seen evenings. : 
“T saw only seven lights when I drew this, | 





joe they are so widely separated I think they | “Those things must have been thrown out of the | to say good-by. 
can all be located by daylight; but now I can see | cellar.’’ 


bers, had fallen and split apart. One half stood 
on edge on the cellar bottom, the other half lodged 
on the first and on the wall in such a manner as 
to enclose and re-roof about a third of the cellar. 

There was no entrance discoverable, no holes 
through which anything except impenetrable 
gloom could be distinguished, and nothing in 
surroundings or the outside mass of rubbish— 
broken boards, rotten straw, sawdust and so 
forth—to indicate the presence of human kind 
since it became a ruin. 

“T’m bound to look inside before I leave,’’ I 
said. 

“That’s right,” replied Gaius. “But they say 
‘there’s a better way to get into a jug than by 
cracking it.’ Let’s take a look down the bank,” 
he continued, going to the corner of the founda- 
tion and peering down the steep slope to the 
water’s edge some twenty feet below. ‘Look 
there! See those chicken bones!” he cried. 


Don’t you remember the fellow | 
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Returning, Gaius said, “I am going into the 
| open cellar again to look under the rubbish. 
| Help me take this old door around the other side 
to climb out on.” Stooping, he raised one end 
of the door from the ground, where it had been 
lying flat. As he raised it I caught sight of a 
large hole in the ground underneath. 

‘**Eureka!’’ I shouted, and together we threw 
the door over, so as to expose an entrance 
through the wall big enough to admit a man. 

Without a thought of meeting any occupants, 
we entered immediately. The little light admitted 
through the opening enabled us to discern a lamp 

on a small shelf, and this, when lighted, disclosed 
a room about ten by thirty feet in area and a 
little higher than our heads. On one side were 
several bunks filled with straw ; against the other 
was a long bench, with brackets for lamps above. 

Upon the bench and ground were boxes and 
bags, some of which we examined, finding masks, 
dark lanterns, and everything else belonging to 
burglars’ outfits, stolen goods in great quantity 
and variety, including a number of boxes of Mr. 
Mason’s cigars,—a private brand readily recog- 
nized,—and numerous specimens of counterfeit 
coins and the dies with which they were made. 

We said little until our amazement had in a 
measure abated, when I broke out with, “What 
do you think, Gay?” 

“I think it will show good judgment if we 
move out of this vicinity before anybody drops 
in,’ he said; and with his opinion I readily 
agreed. 

Very carefully we replaced everything as 
found, went at once to police headquarters, 

related our experiences, and readily secured 

the codperation of the authorities in a plan 
to capture the gang that very evening. The 
chief proposed that if the usual light was 
observed, we should present ourselves 

before him at eleven P. M., and guide a 

posse to the den. 

This arranged, we went home, stopping 
at Mason’s store by the way to inform out 
friends of what was in the wind. Mr. 
Mason had gone to supper, and George was 
80 busy with customers there was no oppor- 
tunity to tell him of our discoveries, so on 
our return to fulfil our appointment we 
called again. This time we found Mr. 
Mason, who showed an excited interest in 
our story; but George was absent. It was 
his night off. Mr. Mason did not expect 
his return before the next morning’s open- 
ing hour. 

A sergeant and four men crossed the river 
under the guidance of Gaius at the hour 
agreed upon, and went down its opposite 
bank to a designated point, while another 
policeman accompanied me in a rowboat 
on the route taken by Gaius and myself in 
the afternoon. 

At the ruin, dimly distinguished in the 
darkness, we eagerly awaited the signal 
announcing the arrival of our party. It 
soon appeared — merely a match-light, to 
which we replied by another. Then we 
took a position opposite the window, a few 
feet from the bank, and the men above 
stealthily lifted the old door. One after 
another, the sergeant first, they slipped 
rapidly down into the cellar. 

It was very nearly a complete surprise, for three 
of the scamps were taken in their bunks. The 
fourth, dexterously eluding the officers, leaped 
nimbly upon a bench, thence to the window, and 
like a shot went through it feet foremost, down 
the bank into the water. There he stuck in the 
mud! 

My companion, the policeman, clapped the 
handcuffs on him in the darkness, collared him 
| and pulled him ashore. With the remark, “Now 
we'll see what we’ve got,’’ he opened his lantern 
and turned its light on his mud -bedraggled 
prisoner. 

I might have been knocked down with a 
feather! It was George Dow! 

He did not say a word; neither did I, and 
truly, I think I could not have spoken had I 
tried. 

The sudden realization of his duplicity and 
black rascality simply stunned me, and Gaius 
was even more astounded, more deeply shocked 
than myself, by the unexpected exposure of his 
friend’s villainy. 

He said to me later, “Your suspicions of George 
were correct, after all.” 

“No,” I replied, “that would be claiming too 
much. I did not suspect him, I simply did not 
know what to think of him. Now I know, but 
I cannot tell now any better than before, the 
reason of my antipathy.’’ 

Of the trial and conviction of the captured 
gang, it is unnecessary to speak. 

The papers and people praised Gaius and me 
highly, and foolishly, we thought, for we knew 
that our discovery of the gang’s haunt was due 
to “fool luck,” as Gaius tersely stated it—it was 

| the surprising outcome of a childish curiosity, 

|and not gained by any particular shrewdness on 
|our part. But of this we said little, except to 
Mr. Mason, whose extravagant praise we vainly 


Sure enough, there were many bones on the | tried to modify. 


| bank, besides other offal in the water’s edge. 


“Somebody boards pretty near here,’’ said I. 


But we could not examine on that side, 


| On the evening of our departure for home at 
| the end of the school year, we called at his store 


As usual at that hour he was 
very busy, and consequently said little, but 


| eight lights—the new one is pretty near those for the bank broke away abruptly, so near the | shaking hands with each and wishing us a 
If that proves to be | foundation that passage round it was impossible. | pleasant journey, he handed me a sealed envelope, 


| two farthest down-stream. 
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bearing the inscription, “Messrs. Croft and Eaton | me say so. If you did, quite likely you thought I | passed over, cities come and disappear. The way | the Trocadéro garden tor their exhibit. You 


—to be read after reaching your destination.’’ 
We refrained from opening it until we reached 


had as little intention of fulfilling my agreement 
| in case of their capture as you had at the time of 


capturing them. I meant what I said, however, 


|in which this effect has been obtained, is by 
| taking a kinematograph up in a real balloon and 


| 


home, and then its contents surprised us greatly. | and as a practical demonstration of my sincerity | Setting it going. 


This is what we read: 


P., N. Y., Nov. 5, 1855. 

MEssR8s. CROFT AND EATON. 

My Young Friends: At the time my store was 
robbed I said I would give twice the value of the 
property taken to see the rascals who took it 
placed where they should be. Perhaps you heard 








ts 


ANY general descrip- 

M tions of the forth- = 
coming Exposition 

at Paris have already ap- 
peared, but little has been published about the 
special “Midway”’ attractions, as Americans call 
them, in memory of the famous Midway Plaisance 
at the Columbian World’s Fair of 1893. 

Upon the entertaining and amusing features of 
an international exhibition its financial success 
largely depends, and as such exhibitions may 
promote civilization and human brotherhood, it is 
in some sort a duty to let people know of the 
arrangements made for their entertainment. 

Visitors of a scientific turn of mind will be 
especially interested in the “Globe Céleste,” 


which consists of a huge sphere, forty yards in | 
diameter and therefore about one hundred and | 


twenty-five yards in circumference, which rests 
on an airy pedestal, lifting the globe high up into 
the clouds. On the outside of this ball are repre- 
sented the constellations and various mythological 
figures, produced in gilt relief. 


tailed comets are also realistically represented. 

The globe is tipped at such an angle that 
its equator mounts gracefully toward the sky. 
Inside this equator a staircase has been 
constructed, which enables the visitor to 
ascend in one direction and to descend 
in the other, while he studies the won- 
ders of this firmament. 

Not less curious is the inside of the 
globe itself. It is divided into separate 
compartments into which you gain 
access by elevators and stairways. You 
now find yourself in a second sphere, 
thirty-five yards in diameter, reproduc- 
ing exactly the planetary world, with 
the illusion of infinite space—in a word, 
the view which we have as we stand 
on the earth looking at 
the heavens. A clever 
mechanical device has 
been arranged which 
shows the movement of 
the earth in its relations 
with the other solar 
bodies, so that one sees 
just how these bodies 
revolve in their orbits, the 
whole mechanism being 
constructed with strict 
scientific exactness. 

During this star-gazing, 
which is rendered all the 
more realistic by the 
surrounding bluish light, 
an orchestra will perform 
“ celestial music’? com- 
posed especially for the 
purpose by Monsieur 
Saint-Saéns, the great 
French composer, who 
himself will preside over the organ and direct the 
rendering of his works. 

Another equally important, perhaps even more 
important, astronomical entertainment will be 
“La Grande Lunette,’’ popularly known as “The 
moon at a yard’s distance,’ conceived by a well- 
known French deputy, M. Francois Deloncle. 
The last time I saw him he gave me an enthu- 
siastic account of his great telescope. 


A Monster Telescope. 


Its size is the most remarkable thing about it, 
although the complicated arrangement of mirrors 
and lenses has caused the inventor as well as the 
workmen employed on the enterprise almost to 
despair of ever getting the great tube ready. 

It weighs nearly one hundred thousand pounds, 
is six feet in diameter, and twenty-seven centi- 
metres or over ten and one-half inches thick. Its 
construction has required twenty tons of glass, 
for the transportation of which a special train 
had to be hired that did not stop all the many 
miles from the factory to Paris, lest the glass 
should be jarred and thus rendered useless. 

Polishing this great mass of glass was a 
problem which required a special machine over 
ten feet high, and getting the tube into position 
was the work of many weeks. 

In this telescope are centered the hopes of 
many enthusiastic astronomers, who expect it to 





BY THEODORE STANTON 


The familiar | 
stars of the firmament blaze forth, and long- | 


THE GREAT CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


and appreciation of your efforts in the matter, I 
herewith inclose check —made payable to you 
jointly—for two hundred dollars. Very cordially 
yours, EPHRAIM A. MASON. 
| Moreover, he was a steady friend to both of us 
as long as we attended school in P., and indeed, 
as long as he lived. 











solve the question whether a 
telescope may not be too big 
to serve the ends of science. 
“Le Maréorama” is so 
| arranged that the spectator stands on a platform, 
which represents the deck of an ocean steamer, 
| looking out over the sea toward the horizon, 
which is in constant movement. The deck, too, 
| is in motion, sinking and rising as if in reality 
on the ocean. 


Travelling by Mareorama. 


By means of machinery of a complicated kind, 
an enormous stretch of canvas, continually 
changing, is rolled around the onlooker, who 
thus travels miles along the Mediterranean in a 
short space of time. 

A machine-blower fans the sails, causing them 
to belly out as if the ship were running before a 
stiff breeze. 





funnels, and so forth, all suggest a pleasant 


























“crossing.’’ This ingenious con- 
trivance, as well as the painting 
of the panorama proper, is the 
work of M. Hugo d@’Alési, of 
Bavaria, who thus enables us to go 
from Marseilles to Constantinople 
| without leaving Paris. 
“The Madagascar Panorama,” 
|by a French artist, Monsieur 
Tinayre, who went to Madagascar 
with the “flying column’’ which 
finally captured Antananarivo, ap- 
peals more to the French than to 
foreigners. The painting repre- 
sents the critical moment when 
the French troops arrived before 
the capital and demanded its 
surrender prior to taking it by 
assault. The canvas is enormous 
and is a fine specimen of this kind 
of work. The artist could not find 
a studio in all Paris large enough for his purpose, 
so he had to have one built of the requisite height. 
“Le Ballon-Cinéorama’”’ is-a voyage in a 
balloon by means of a kinematograph. The 
aéronauts take their place in what seems to be 
the basket of a huge air-ship, and at a given 
| signal, by some clever trick, they seem to be 
| rising through the air, whereas it is the kinemato- 
| graph that is doing the work. The earth appears 
to recede from view, many different countries are 





To perfect the illusion, steamer-- 
chairs are placed on deck for the convenience of | 
the passengers, while awnings, riggings, smoke- | 


| To keep up the illusion, cammy, moist clouds 
suddenly descend on the voyagers’ heads; the 
temperature changes from the warm air of Paris 
' to the cold of the upper regions, and as Norway 
and Sweden are passed over, peasants are seen 
dancing on the green and celebrating their 
national fétes. The trip lasts nearly an hour. 
Nature has been touched up a little, so that this 
Ballon-Cinéorama will be one of the most real- 
istic contrivances on the French Midway. 
We are offered several villages. Thus “An- 


dalusia in the time of the Moors’’ is a particularly | 
graceful creation, stretching for some distance | 


along the banks of the Seine. Some of the gates 


and other architectural features are exact repro- | 
ductions of famous originals in Seville, Granada | 


and other southern Spanish cities. Picturesque 
scenes from Spanish village life are represented 
by natives attired in histori- 
eally faithful costumes. 
There are Moresque booths, 
shops, fairs, a theatre where 
typical Spanish dances will 
be given, and all to be 
crowned by a simulacrum of 
a bull-fight. 

Not less characteristic is 
the Swiss village, the purpose 
of which is to present us ‘‘all 
Switzerland in miniature ;” 
jand the originators have 
| succeeded very well. The 
|mountains and valleys, the 
hamlets and torrents, the 
| glaciers and avalanches are 
all there. The chalets are 
exact in every detail, while 
|Swiss dairymaids move 
|about quietly clad in their 
| native costumes, thus giving 
life to all this “staff,’’ for 
much of the village is con- 
structed of this flimsy mate- 
rial, although real rocks and 
vegetation are to be found 
here and there. The view 








| enter through an exact reproduction of one of the 
| old streets of Algiers, narrow and sinuous, tl:inkeg 
| by the typical residences of the poorer cl:ss of 
| the inhabitants. However, a more pretentious 
| structure is seen in the residence of a well to-do 
| Algerian who has most likely made his mone, by 

piracy, and whose house is so constructed as to be 
| fit to resist a siege. But next summer it wilj 
| probably be besieged by visitors eager to taste 
Algerian dishes and study Algerian archeology, 
| 


Curious Oriental Shops. 


| Along the street are scattered curious little 
shops of Oriental stamp, offering to the buyer all 
sorts of trinkets. The natives connected with 
this section will be attired in their picturesque 
costumes, and at certain hours of the day wil; 
congregate in the central square at the end of the 
street where stands a Moorish mosque, the copy 
of an old original, although a restaurant in the 





of the Jungfrau and the 
whole Swiss Oberland is 
very lifelike, and the restau- 
rant in the Alpine garden is true to reality. 
Several other ethnological exhibits are 
worth mentioning. The Dutch Colonial 
section is especially rich in this department. 

We have a Javanese theatre as in 1889; 
then there is the temple of Tjandi-Sari, a 


tecture. The moldings on the facade are 
close reproductions of the originals, whose 
ruined portions have been reconstructed 
in this model. We have here “‘the ideal 
of Hindu architecture in Java.” In 
the interior are to be found the best 
samples of native sculpture and indus- 
trial skill as applied to the 
useful arts. 
On each side of the temple 
are two native houses fitted up 


most remarkable specimen of native archi- | 


THE HOUSE TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 


neighborhood rather mars the religious aspect. 

“Old Paris,’’ the first of the special enterprises 
which are to add so much to the Exposition of 
1900, is now getting the last touches put to it, 
and promises to be very fascinating indeed. It 
stretches along the river for over one hundred 
and fifty yards, and in its entire length is the 
most picturesque of the many divisions of the 
great féte that have sought the river-bank. 


Fascinating ‘‘Old Paris.” 


The Paris of two or three centuries ago is 
reproduced with admirable faithfulness, and 
from the crumbling old architecture to the cos- 
tumes of the people in the shops and streets, 
nothing historically untrue is to be seen. Old- 
time cafés line the river, medizval inns, booths, 
churches and residences are all hud- 
dled together in pell-mell confusion, 
and through the streets will go proces- 





CROSS-SECTIQN OF THE MAREORAMA. 


| inside after the fashion of the indigenous homes 
of Java. Each of the four exterior sides of 
these houses represents a different style of native 
architecture. A troop of native dancers will 
|perform in one of these, acting plays, while 
genuine Java coffee and tea will be served to 
the audience seated at tables. 

A somewhat similar effort has been made by 
the organizers of the Algerian section, who have 
taken possession of the whilom shady slopes of 





sions of soldiers carrying arms that 
look like those of the Crusaders. 

“Old Vienna’ at the Chicago fair 
gives an idea of what Old Paris has 
tried to do in a far more ambitious 
way. It is not only amusing but 
full of instruction for the historical 
student. 

Allied to the ethnological attractions 
just mentioned is the “Palais du Cos- 
tume.” This is an enterprise of a 
famous French man-milliner, who 
offers an exhibition of costumes 
selected from the different periods of 
French history. It is not a “glorifi- 
cation of fashion,” but a presentation 
of the evolution of dress. 

The building consists of several 
floors, each divided into rooms which 
show the costumes of a different 
period. Historical exactness is carried 
to such a point that each room is 
furnished in accord with the epoch to 
which the costumes it contains belong. 
The gowns, mantles and hats of every 





sort and color are worn by almost 
lifelike wax figures, representing 
women for the most part, although a 


few male figures are scattered here 
and there in the background. The 
visitor interested in these things can 
follow the evolution of French «ress 
from the time of the Gauls down to 
the present day, not a single im) rtant 
change in female attire being wnres's- 
tered. Much labor and money has been spent 
in manufacturing certain kinds of cloth and 
| other material which had to be historically 
| correct. 
The “Manoir a I’Envers,”’ or a house upside 
down, will excite considerable interest. We 
have here a building absolutely topsyturv) the 
roof being where the foundations should be. The 
entrances will be in the chimneys, through which 
the visitors will pass into a sort of hall, which 
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also appears upside down, then along a corridor | the “White City” on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
to a suite of rooms in each of which various | In most cases the architect has preferred to color 
optical illusions will appear. | the white staff of the buildings with shaded and 
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the crounds of the exposition, seen through one of the far East. The classical outlines which 
of the windows, in an inverted position. The | were the rule at the Columbian Exposition will | 
general illusion is complete, and the visitor is | be represented chiefly by two white and stately | 
amused and often amazed from the moment he palaces of the Fine Arts, which are to remain, | 
enters the building. | like our own at Chicago, as permanent mementos 
Perhaps the most instructive of these “mar- | of the exposition. 
yels” is the Aquarium, constructed on the very| One of the most interesting of the lesser 
border of the river. Here is reproduced much of | buildings will be the Hall of Social Economy. 
the wonderful life beneath the surface of the Here, day after day during the summer, the 
ycean, with its flora and fauna growing naturally. | foremost writers and thinkers of Europe and | 
In arranging the details many scientific men of | America will meet and discuss questions of | 
repute have been consulted. The condition of the public interest, from the most approved methods 
submarine depths during a storm on the surface | of drying fruits, to literature and the tariff. | 
of the sea is one of the novelties of this ingenious | This is the true spirit of a World’s Fair, for 
undertaking, and nothing that goes on can escape | nothing can advance the comity of nations so | 
the visitor’s eye, for the whole body of water is | well as mutual understanding and apprecia- 
transfused by a soft, bright glow, which, expe-| tion among the leading minds of the different | 
rienced divers say, is of the precise intensity of the | nations. 
light beneath the surface of the ocean. | About fifty-six of the nations of the earth are 
Near the very entrance-gate of the exposition on | to take part in the exposition. Even the Trans- | 
the Place de la Concorde is the “Maison du Rire,” | vaal, in spite of its troubles at home, is erecting | 
or House of Laughter, so called because its pur-| a building, and its exhibit of gold quartz and 
pose is said to be “to give an exhibition of gaiety | 
under all its forms, curious drawings, strange 
bibelots and side-splitting theatrical perform- 
ances.”’ In the theatrical part of the program 
three performances will be given every day by | 
artists who have charmed and amused Paris 
during recent years. 
In the museum portion of the House of Laugh- 
ter are most curious collections, containing the | 
strangest conglomerations of things that make for | 
laughter among the nations of the world. For | “‘ 
instance, there are Punch and Judy shows after Nebraskan cattleman who died 
the manner of the Chinese and Japanese ; and the | recently, is said to have owned 
famous marionettes of Léandre, the clever Paris | twelve hundred horses, but he provided in 
artist, will rival these funny things from the far | his will for none of them except his old 
East. A mass of ridiculous drawings, caricatures | bronco, “Blowout.” To secure 
and odd books completes a very original Midway | comfort and long life to this 


UCK BRONSON,” the wealthy 





attraction. favorite horse, Mr. Bronson left 
~~ one thousand dollars a year, the 

money to be paid monthly to 

the World’s Progress. | Peter Lannon only so long as the 


horse shall bealive. As Blowout 
UNIVERSAL Expo-| is believed to be twenty years old 
sition of works of | now, it is not likely that Mr. 
art and of industrial | Lannon can draw the allowance 
or agricultural prod- | much longer. 
ucts shall open at| The explanation of 
Paris, May 5, 1900,| Bronson’s devotion to 
and shall close the | Blowout was given to me 
31st of October fol- | some years ago by the cattle-king himself. 
lowing.’’ The dates | He began with quite a long account of 
have since been how he happened to be trapping alone on 
modified, but this the Dismal River, near the forks in 1884, 
brief statement is-| when he was still a poor cowboy, although 
sued in 1892, and/an educated man; and how one or more 
bearing the simple | of “Doc” Middleton’s notorious gang of 
signature, ‘‘Carnot,”’ | horse-thieves stole his saddle-horse and 
marked the birth packhorse and all his furs and provisions, 
of the great Exposition of 1900. | while he himself was on foot following 
England set the example for World’s Fairs.|a wounded antelope through timber. 
The Crystal Palace Exposition at London in| Then Bronson was left in a very wild P 
1851, crude and insufficient as we should think country with nothing but his rifle, a few 
it now, was considered a wonderful creation. | cartridges, his camp kit, knife, pipe, 
France took the hint. The next international | tobacco and some matches. The rest of 
exhibition took place at Paris in 1855, and since | the story I give in his own words, which 
then three other great fairs have been held in| I wrote down soon after hearing them: 
the French capital. When Europe began to} “After trying to trail the thieves I went back to 
talk about the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, | camp, broiled some antelope and took a good 
Germany proposed to hold a fair to mark the} night’s sleep. The next day I decided to cross 
close of the century, but France, to take the| over to the Middle Loup, and make my way 
wind out of her sails, at once adopted the idea. | down the river to some settlement. So I set off 
This it was that brought about the sudden decree; to the northward, but before I had gone a mile I 
of President Carnot. | found Blowout — my first acquaintance with 
The historic value of a great exposition will be | him, you understand. I had seen a herd of wild 
fittingly emphasized in the fair which marks the horses there, and tried to creep up to ‘crease’ one, 
close of the century. At the threshold of almost | but they got scent of me, and fled. As I started 


Showing 





A 





UNITED STATES BUILDING. 


all the one hundred and twenty-one classes of | on again I came to the edge of a big blowout, and | 


exhibits, there will be a retrospective display, | saw at the bottom a wild horse. He had some- 
showing the progress made during the nineteenth | how got into the blowout and couldn’t get out. 
century. In these compact museums the visitor “You don’t know what I mean by a blowout ? 
can walk through a century in a few steps, and Well, it is a hollow scooped out of the top or side 
then, with the gradual advance made in the arts | of a sand-hill by the wind. They are of all sizes, 
or scienees fresh in his mind, look about him at | from ten feet to ten rods across, and from one 
the crowning achievements of contemporary skill. | foot to fifty feet deep. Most of them have one or 
The new exposition will be a city within a| two places where a horse can walk out, but some 
city. Here space is very precious. The Colum-| are too steep all around. I never saw but one 
bian Exposition, held in the outskirts of Chicago, | that a man couldn’t get out of without help. 
embraced seven hundred and forty acres, butin| “That one is known all over these parts as 
the heart of Paris not one-half this area can be | ‘Dead-Man’s Blowout,’ because one of the 
secured. The committee on exhibits will weed | boys at the ‘H. W.’ or the ‘Box-bar’—I forget 
out all but the best and most representative | which—found a man in it—starved to death, or 
products submitted to their judgments. more likely perished from thirst. He got two 
The arrangement of exhibits is to be even | others to go back with him and take ropes along 
better and more scientific than at our World’s | to try to get the body out. But he’d been dead 
Fair. The Exposition of 1889 was divided into | so long that they just buried him where he lay. 
nine groups, that at Chicago into twelve. The | There was nothing about him to tell who he was, 
hew exposition will include eighteen, and each | and no one knows yet. 
group will be subdivided with the utmost exac-| “Well, as I was telling you, the wild horse was 
titude of classification. down in a big blowout. I could see where he 
Perhaps the most striking display at the fair | had torn up the sand in trying to climb out; but 
will centre in the “Palace of Electricity.” | he had stopped trying and stood looking up at 
Electrical seience has been a distinctive achieve- | me in despair. He seemed to have no life left. 
meut of the nineteenth century, and it is logical His eyes were bloodshot and fiery, his tongue 
to give it a place of honor. At night the whole | hanging out, dry and parched, his whole appear- 
exposition will be a blaze of light, furnished by ance showing the greatest distress. I pulled up 
a motive force of twenty thousand horse-power. | some grass and threw it down to him; he seized 
Bui the centre of the glory will be the Electrical | it ravenously, but his mouth and throat seemed 
Building, a fanciful and airy structure, sparkling | too dry to swallow it. 
With incandescent lights, before which a magnifi- | “Stranger, maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but I 
cent fountain will play unceasingly, catching the | forgot all about my own troubles, and set to work 
light in innumerable jets, its spray colored with | to do something for that horse. I got my camp- 
the radiance of the rainbow. kettle and carried water from the river, nearly a 
The exposition by the Seine will not be like| mile. It took me all one day and part of the next 











| laid the corner-stone during his 
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diamonds, the skins of wild animals and weapons | he had been standing just on the edge of it. I 
of the chase is not likely to be neglected by | was considerably excited by this time,—it was the 
the curious crowd. Of the foreign countries to | first antelope I had seen for two years or more,- 

One of the most striking of these presents | harmonious tints borrowed from the architecture | which invitations were sent, Egypt alone has | so I jumped down after him. He went sliding 


felt obliged to offer her excuses. 

One of the imposing sights of 
the exposition is to be the broad, 
permanent bridge, named in honor 
of Alexander III. of Russia, who 


visit to Paris in 1896. Among all 
the bridges over the Seine, it is 
distinguished by ‘its breadth, and 
the architectural beauty of its 
gateways. A generation of French- 
men have looked upon Germany as 
anenemy. But now the Germans 
are invading France, bringing with 
them an exhibit worthy 
of the arts of peace. 
France is receiving them 
in the spirit in which 
they come. Such hospi- 
tality is the best real- 
ization of the national 
dream of “‘revenge.’’ 


’ \ 
Yer 
\ 


** THROWING THE NOOSE 
UPWARD, I GOT IT 
ROUND HIS NECK.”’ 


| before I could get enough to satisfy him. I kept 
pulling grass for him, too, and although at first he 
| seemed in mortal fear of me, yet by the third night 
he and I were good friends. Well, to cut it short, 
| I fed him there for nearly a week, and then man- 
aged to diga path and help him out; and after a 
| few days more I saddled him and rode him across 
| to the settlements, and went to work to raise a 
crowd to go after Middleton and his gang. 
everybody seemed to be afraid. 

“At last I got about a dozen together, and we 
were about to start when the news came of 
Middleton’s capture by Major Llewellyn. 

“And that’s how I got my pony, and that’s 
why he is so fond of me. But stii] I have to tell 
you what he did for me. It is the most curious 

| case of one good turn deserving another that ever 
| I heard of. 
| “Two years after that fall, four of us went up 
|on the Dismal on a hunt, near the same place I 
| have been telling you of, and I took Blowout 
along, for he is a first-class hunting-horse, all but 
| one thing, and that is this: he will not go into a 
blowout. He'll go through fire or water if I tell 
| him to go, but a blowout—never. 
| “Well, we had been in camp nearly a week, 
when I started off alone one morning, away back 
north from the river, to see if I could have any 
bigger than a jack-rabbit. I rode eight or ten 
miles before I saw anything, and then I caught 
sight of a big buck antelope about a half-mile 
away. 

“He hadn’t seen me, and as the wind was in 
my favor and blowing hard, I felt pretty sure of 


on low ground until I got near the place where I 
had seen him. Then I dismounted and crept up 
to the top of a ridge and peeped over. There 
stood the antelope about fifteen rods away, broad- 
side to me, his head up, as fine a mark as you 
could wish. 

“T fired, and the antelope fell, kicking and 
struggling. I started toward him on the run, 
calling to my horse as I went. Just as I got 








But | 
| stood fast, and in a moment I was out, and after 


better success, as I had not as yet shot anything | 


a good shot. So 1 rode quietly forward, keeping | 


down, down, clear to 
the bottom, and then I 
got hold of him, used 
my knife, and stepped 
back to let him bleed. 
“Just then something 
* in the sand at my feet 
aught myeye. I stooped 
to pick it up; it was a 
bone, partly buried in 
the sand. I pulled at it, 
then dug away the sand 
from around it. It was 
a human skull. In- 
stantly the awful truth 
flashed across my mind: 

I was in the ‘Dead- 

Man’s Blowout.’ 

“For a moment I was 
stunned by the terror of 

my situation. Then I 

fairly sereamed, and 

flew at the steep slopes 
of sand, trying to escape. 

But it was no use—the 

sand came down as I 

clawed into it. Still I 

kept trying until I was 

completely exhausted. I 
lay down at last, quite 
calm with despair. I wondered how 
long I should live ; wondered whether 
my body would be found, as the 
other poor fellow’s was; and the 
thought came to me that my friends 
at camp might be alarmed at my long 
absence, and follow my trail and so find me. 
Butas I listened to the wind and remembered 
how the sand was drifting, I felt how useless 
any such attempt would be, as none of them 
could guess the direction in which I might 
have gone from my first course. I remem- 
bered, too, with a terrible sinking at my 
heart, that I had come much farther than 
we usually did. I recalled, too, that I had 
spoken the day before of returning home 
alone, because of my poor luck. It seemed 
clear that I could expect no help from my 
hunting mates, and I resolved to make one 
more effort to get out. 
“With my knife in hand I climbed up as far as 
I could, that is, to within about twelve feet of 
the top. There I began digging, but still the loose 
sand from above kept sliding down as fast as I 
dug. Again and again I tried, but to no purpose. 
At length I slid back to the bottom, where I lay 
again in a stupor of despair, how long I cannot 
tell. 

“I was aroused by a low whinny from my 
horse. I looked up and saw him standing just 
at the edge of the blowout, looking down at me, 
although his eyes seemed fairly to bulge out with 
fear of the place. I have no doubt that he under- 
stood my case well, and was wishing to help me. 
My lariat was on my saddle, but as much out of 
reach as the moon was. WhatcouldI do? AsI 
glanced around, my eyes fell on the antelope— 
the cause of all my trouble. An idea flashed into 
my mind, and I quickly began skinning the 
animal, all the time talking to my terrified horse, 
coaxing him to stand still. 

“T soon had the hide off, and cut into a long 
strip. Making a noose at one end, I climbed up 
toward the horse as far as possible, and throwing 
the noose upward, I got it around his neck. Now 
I felt safe, for I knew nothing on earth could 
induce him to take another step forward.. He 
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a few minutes of trembling, I was able to mount 
and ride back to camp.”’ 


Se 


SEEKING THE Brest.— Miss Electra was a 
little woman who had lived for fifty years ina 
tidy white house in the centre of the village, 
dividing her time between her simple housekeep- 
ing and kind deeds. Her manners were so gentle 
that strong-minded people said they “did wish 
Miss Electra had a little more force of character’’ : 
but many people never made any such critical 
remark. 

“T tell you,” said the minister to his wife, “‘I 
never knew a woman who shut her eyes so tight 
to the bad in people, and yet would see all the 
good that is in them, and draw it out, too.” 

There was something soothing about the 
atmosphere of Miss Electra’s house. 

**Tt’s the best place to cool down in that I know 
of,” said Madge Hastings, a hot-headed school- 
girl. ‘When I get utteriy disgusted with myself 
and everybody else, I go and see Miss Electra. 
She magnifies the little good there is in me until 


| I feel that I must justify her confidence in me.” 


When John K., a common drunkard, signed 
the pledge and kept it, he said: 

“Tt was Miss Electra who did it, Other folks 
just irritated me. But Miss Electra got hold of 
the little good there was in me and multiplied it 
about fifty times.’’ 

When some one asked Miss Electra the secret 
of her helpfulness, she said simply : 

“Why, I don’t know that there is any secret 
about it. 1 just try to draw out the best there is 


within a few feet of the antelope, he gave a great | in them, and make the most of what there is, 
kick, throwing himself over into a big blowout— | that’s all.” 
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Current Topics. 


The great World's Fair, which is soon to 
be opened in Paris, of course has the large aim 
and serious purpose which make such expositions 
a help to civilization ; and even on its lighter side 
it combines the instructive with the entertaining 
in an unusual degree. Something of what may 
be learned and enjoyed there is set forth in the 
two articles which are printed on other pages. 

It is pleasant to know that the United 
States government has made “Woodman, spare 
that tree’’ practically an act of Congress for the 
protection of the giant trees of California. 

The annual report of an important railway 
corporation gives among the items of expenditure 
the payment of several thousand dollars to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The most 
savage attack on the management of the road 
would doubtless leave that item unimpeached and 


tenement-house the average rent of rooms is 
eighty-five cents @ week, and the room has at 
least one window with clear sunlight. For every 
tenant there is running water and steam heat, 


less than ten per cent., while the dilapidated and 
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> | be forced to yield five and six per cent. In one | intervals during the day, and when the time for | and the youth was examined only by the autho; 
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[penger cumen, te minister will excuse himself | ties at the school upon his arrival there. It js 
| from any visitor who may be with him to attend | now a common practice to hold a prelimina:y 


| to this devotion. 


| examination; the congressman nominates : 


Three women accompany the minister’s wife, | youth who obtains the highest marks, who m st 
together with free baths and laundry privileges | a sister-in-law, a companion and a maid, who are | then pass the regular examination for admiss .,); 
in the basement. This building has never paid | also Mohammedans and are hedged about by the | to the school. 


same restrictions. They employ in the household 


Some congressmen admit to this private ex... 


uncomfortable houses which adjoin it pay only twelve servants, but have thus far made many | ination every boy in the district who desires +, 


| Jords to think about. 


seven per cent. Here is something for the land- changes in this staff. They find American ser- | take it. Others confine it to a few lads selec‘. 


| vants are not so deferential or punctiliousas those by favor, and some even to those only wh: ~- 


| by whom they have been attended in Turkey. 


| fathers belong to the same political party 


| the appointing congressman. The examinati.,), 
| open to all is the fairest, and public opinion 1:::, 
properly demand it, since these great academ)c 
are maintained at the expense of all the peop): 
By any system that may be adopted, mz), 
young men must be disappointed, for the op)... 
° | tunity of an education at either West Point 
a | Annapolis, free of cost, is so desirable that jar 
home. Staying to help the mother, she offered | A Needed Edict. | more apply than can be appointed. Many {:(\ 
to cook dinner. When the hungry man of the O the native and untravelled resident of | because there is no vacancy in the district in the 
family returned to enjoy the novelty of a carefully a i Manila, the thing which most thoroughly | years during which they are eligible. 
prepared meal, he announced his approval by represents the United States of America | Some of the youths who fail to get the appoint- 
saying to his wife: “If that’s the kind of thing | there is said to be the American liquor saloon, ment through the’ members of Congress in thei: 
you learn at church, you may go to meeting all | which has come into existence and has greatly | districts write to the President, asking for one 
| you want,” a permission hitherto persistently | multiplied in the Philippine capital. It is merely | Of the ten appointments at his disposal. This 
| refused. a drinking-place, and before the Americans came | request he is rarely able to grant. His fey 
_ appointments are usually given to the sons 


“Curbstone religion,’’ as exemplified by | 
the Salvation Army, has recently observed its | 
twentieth anniversary in America. In a marked | 
| degree this organization has carried out the theory 
of practical application. A Salvation Army lass | 
will go into any home where her services are | 
needed and do the “next thing.” One of them | 
‘recently carried a hurt child into its tenement | 


~~ 
> 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide. 


Henry Van Dyke. 


— 





* 
* 





| 
| 


the Filipino had never seen such a thing. 


applauded. STAR MUSIC. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Shakespeare. 


The chief French railroads have removed | 
all the advertising bill-boards from along their | 
routes, so that the many strangers who visit 


9 e——_ 


The Manila saloons are patronized almost | of army and navy officers. One of Presideut 
‘exclusively by the American soldiers. They | MeKinley’s appointees was a _ grandson of 
exercise a most hurtful effect on the men. Hun-| General Grant, who presented himself with « 
| dreds of soldiers have been brought back to the | letter written many years ago by his illustrious 
| United States from the Philippines insane, and | grandfather, and addressed to the executive head 
| their derangement is said to have been caused in | Of the government when this boy reached the 


France this year will be able to scan the beau- | 


ties of the landscape without incessantly being | 


reminded of the virtues of wares they do not 
need. Americans will note the reform with 
pleasure, and may be moved to say, with Sterne, 
“They order this matter better in France.” 


More than one speech during the present 


session of Congress has had in it the special | 


ingredients of the force of eloquence which 
Emerson thus summarized: Clear perceptions ; 
memory; power of statement; logic; imagina- 
tion, or the skill to clothe your thought in natural 
images; passion, which is the heat; and then a 
grand will, which, when legitimate and abiding, 
we call character, the height of manhood. 


President Frost of Berea College tells of the 
success of a Kentucky mountain girl who taught 


school in a particularly unpromising district. | 
A native observer praised her enthusiastically, | 


saying that to look at her you would think she 
was having “the finest kind of a time.’’ Possibly 
some teachers in favored regions miss the highest 
success because to look at them you would think 
they were having the worst kind of a time. 
There is practically a coal famine in 
Europe, mainly due to labor troubles in France, 
Germany, Saxony and Austria. The consequent 
stoppage of mining has resulted in an increased 
demand for foreign coal, with a vastly increased 


Presidential Year. 


VIDENCES of the preparation for the 
grand national contest for control of the 
government during the next four years 

are now to be found everywhere. Caucuses and 
conventions for the election of delegates to local, 
state and national conventions draw the attention 
of every man of whatever party to the culminating 
political duty which he is to perform in November. 
Discussion of “issues” grows warmer, and con- 
siceration of the statesmanship of prospective 
car.didates becomes more eager and pointed. 
| The Companion takes no other part in either 
| the preliminary work of the canvass or the bitter 
strife which marks its progress, than to note 
events, and to explain what is involved in the 
decision, so far as it can do so without partisan- 
ship and without offence. 


causes, one of which sometimes, and the other 
always, in such a year, operates disadvanta- 
| geously to the business community. There is 
often a question at issue, as, for example, the 
| tariff, silver or greenbacks, which directly con- 
| cerns great communities engaged in trading, 
| manufacturing, importing, or other branches of 
commerce and industry; and until the question 
is decided, men will not take the risk of large 
operations. Fortunately, no such question is 


It is usually expected that the presidential | 
canvass will make the year in which it occurs a | 
bad year for business. . There are at least two 


| great measure by the use of spirituous drink in | proper age for West Point, asking that he might 


| that tropical and trying climate. 

| What a singular adjunct these conspicuous 
| saloons in Manila must be to the work of civiliza- 
| tion and enlightenment which our country hopes 
| to do in the Philippines! What an example to 
set to an imitative people! 

| Itis not surprising that a bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress by a public-spirited represent- 
| ative to restrict the sale of liquors in Manila. 
| The authority which prevails in the Philippines 
| is that of the army of the United States. The 
bill offered in Congress is not necessary for the 
suppression of the drinking-places, for a simple 
order of the military commander would be 


enough; but the bill serves to call attention to | 
the scandal which the saloons present, and the | 
wonder is that the evil has been allowed to go on | 


so long. 
—————_~+ o> —_______ 


Railroad Improvements. 


TEEL rails weighing eighty pounds to the 
yard were first used upon railroads in 
this country in 1883. Since that time steel 

has practically superseded iron as a track- 
building material and the weight of the rails has 
tended constantly to increase. Now one of the 


| 


steel, which is even more expensive than steel, 


great trunk lines is experimenting with nickel | 


be appointed. 
a 


Two Ways of Doing it. 


ERE is a pleasant story which has never 

H appeared in print, but is known to be true. 
The poet Walt Whitman was, as is well 

known, dependent during most of his life upon the 
kindness of his friends and admirers for a support. 
A few years before his death, one of these friends 
ealled upon him in his little house in Camden, a 
suburban town of Philadelphia. 
“Well, Walt,” he said, “how goes it this winter? 
ny subscription needed for Christmas?” 
“No,” said Whitman, “no. I’m at work now. 
’m in the employ of George Childs. He pays me 
fifty dollars a month.” 

“You at work! May I ask what is your occupa- 
tion?” 

“Why, I ride in the street-cars. I fall into talk 
with the drivers and conductors, and find out 
which of them have no overcoats, and guess at 
their size and notify Childs, and then he sends the 
overcoats. It’s not hard work,” said the poet, 
thoughtfully. “And then, you know, it helps Childs 
along.” 

David Christie Murray, the well-known author, 
told in print some time ago the story of the 
hardships of his first years in London. After 
earrying about his manuscripts in vain from one 
publishing house to another, he found himself pen- 
niless and homeless. He slept upon the Thames 
embankment for two nights. For two days he had 





| A 
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| but which will undoubtedly come into general | not eaten food. 


importation from America. The London Statist, 
in calling attention to the immense coal area of| But the contest always causes such excitement 
the United States, having a production practically | and occupies so large a share of the time and the 
equal to that of Great Britain, declares that Amer- | thoughts of the people, that business is neglected 
ica is destined to be the greatest coal-exporting | to a certain extent. This influence will naturally 


likely to be prominent this year. 


use if the claims made for it are justified. | On the third morning he was standing on London 

Improvements in railway road-beds have natu- | bridge, looking gloomily into the black water, 
rally been followed fy more capacious cars,| When the editor of a newspaper who knew him 
| heavier trains, swifter locomotives. For instance, passed with a hasty nod. He hesitated, looked at 


Poa 2 . teel * him and came back. 
it is only three years since pressed freight- “O Murray,” he cried, “you are just the man | 


country of the world. 


Those who declaim about faults in our 
public schools and their management give no 


be felt during the coming months ; but the country 
is so busy and prosperous at the present time 
that it fairly may be anticipated that the evil will 
be less than usual. There may be a slight check 


alarm to Doctor Winship, of the New England | 
Journal of Education. He sees with satis-| 
faction ““a tendency to better teaching, better 
supervising, better books, better methods, and to 
higher- toned men, intellectually and morally.” 


to trade, a small falling-off from the great volume | 
of business ; but the prevailing conditions are too | 
wholesome to permit a reasonable fear of a serious | 
decline. 

—————+9e—___ 


cars were introduced; yet the company that 
builds them cannot supply the demand, although 
it works up more than a thousand tons of steel a 





want! Can you spare a couple of hours?” 
“Yes,” said Murray, dryly. 
“I want an article on—on Columbus for to-mor- 


| day—a larger quantity, in the course of the year, | row. Birthday article. Nothing labored—no dry 


| than the entire production of steel in the United | 


States in any year previous to 1875. | 
One of these cars will carry fifty tons of ore. 

A slightly smaller car has a capacity of thirty tons | 

of grain. A New York railroad’s famous “grain | 


dates. Something light, fanciful—you understand ? 
Go to the office. You'll find paper and pens ready. 
Send it to my desk. And, oh, by the way, I may 
not be there in time. We'll settle in advance,” 
thrusting a couple of sovereigns into his hand. 

“I wrote the article,” said Murray, “and found 


Doubtless he would allow that this tendency to 
improvement is due in part to the frank exposure 


of defects. The best friends of free institutions | 


will welcome all reasonable criticism. 


The border-line between gifts and bribery 
has been so often crossed that scrupulous officials 
seldom accept a gift of intrinsic value. A late 





trains” consist of eighty cars of this capacity, oy, long afterward that the birthday of Christopher 


A Moslem Household. 


} IPLOMATIC intercourse does much to 
inform one-half of the world how the 
other half lives. Just now the gay 
society of our national capital is learning from 
the rules which hedge about the wife of the 


drawn by a single locomotive ; trains thirty-three 
hundred feet—three-fifths of a mile—long, and 





| hundred tons. 
When it is possible to make up trains like this, 
|a railroad can give “phenomenally low” rates of 


| freight on long-distance hauls, and still make 


President of the United States, who had nearly | Turkish minister, who has recently come to| money. But only a perfect road-bed could bear 


two hundred curious and historic canes, used to 
say that such gifts necessitated the offer of neither 
“the ministry to England nor the post-office at 
Podunk.’ Not all gifts, however, are of suspi- 
cious complexion. For example, the check of 
one hundred thousand dollars recently sent to 
the president of a street railway company by 
certain prominent members of the corporation 
was a notable token of their trust in his integrity 
and of their appreciation of his devotion to the 
interests of the corporation and the public. The 
gift is probably the largest ever made by a 
corporation to a single salaried officer. That the 
recipient not many years ago was a brakeman, 


, Washington, something about the position of 
woman in Moslem lands. 

As a faithful Mohammedan, the minister’s 
wife is not allowed to see men, except as she may 
glance out at them on the street from her closed 

| carriage. She may receive from ladies calls, 

| some of which she will perhaps return when 

| assured that she can do so without encountering 
any of the men of the household. Her husband 
has even inquired if she might not be taken 
through some of the great government buildings 
on Sunday, when they would be deserted by their 
regular visitors. 

The Turkish government has usually sent 





and that he owes his permanent advancement | Greeks instead of Mohammedans to this country 
to no influence but his own industry, ability and | 88 ministers, and this is said to be the first 
faithfulness, is sufficient protest against the too| Mohammedan wife who ever came here with her 
common assertion that boys of to-day have “no | husband. The present minister, Ali Ferrouh 
chance.” Bey, a Mohammedan, had been married but 
twenty days when first ordered to America, about 
The tenement-house committee of the two years ago; on his return to Constantinople | 
Good Government Clubs, having effected great | last summer, he expressed an unwillingness to | 
improvements in the housing of the New York | come back here unless his wife could be with 
poor, now presents some figures which must | him. 
appeal even to the greediest of capitalists. Build-| The sultan accordingly made a special dispen- 
ings erected on sanitary principles, with plenty | sation in his favor, upon the promise of both the | 
of light and air, water, heating facilities and | minister and his wife that they would conduct 
other conveniences, are paying dividends of from | their devotions and observe the rules of their 
twelve to fifteen per cent., while the squalid | religion as faithfully as if at home. This they | 
and unhealthy dwellings beside them can hardly | do. They drink no wine; they pray at frequent | 





| the strain of such heavy trains, or of the passen- 
| ger express sent out by the same corporation, 
| which often attains a speed between stations of 
| seventy-five miles an hour, “ with occasional 
spurts as high as ninety miles.” 

All these facts may be condensed into one 
proposition. In these days of competitive prog- 
ress, the railroad that is properly built and 
adequately equipped is the only railroad that is 
likely to prove both useful and profitable. And 
that is as it should be. 


”~ 
> 





Admission to West Point or the 
Naval Academy. 


OUNG men who desire an education at 
the Military Academy at West Point or 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis must 
ordinarily secure their appointment from a 
member of Congress. Every representative is 
allowed to designate one cadet for each of these 
schools. But the course at each of these institu- 





| tions is one of four years; and consequently, 


unless the young man first appointed fails in his 
work, the right of appointment occurs only once 
in four years. 
Various methods are employed by members of 
Congress in filling vacancies. Formerly, the | 
selection was largely a matter of personal favor, | 








weighing from thirty-five hundred to thirty-eight | 


Columbus did not come for months. From that 
day success came to me. That man saved my 
life.” 

Of almsgiving, as of the giving of advice, it may 
be said: 


Its value all depends upon 
The way in which it’s done. 





Impressions That Last. 


AHEIM, a German magazine, tells the 
D following anecdote of Von Moltke, the 
greatest of Prussian generals, who was as 
famous for his stern reticence as for his skill in 
the art of war. 

On one occasion, when a party of military me! 
had been discussing his victorious campaigns i! 
his presence, one of them turned to him and said 

“General, what was the supreme moment 0! 
your life? The one that left the deepest impres- 
sion om you? Can you tell us?” 

Von Moltke laughed. “Easily, gentlemen. There 
was one nioment so terrible that it was like no 
other. I was a young, beardless officer, and | 
was sent with a message to General von Marwitz. 
I went with trepidation. He received me with a 
kindly nod, and said, ‘Lay aside your cloak, sir.’ 

“*Ha,’ I thought, ‘he meets me as an equal!’ | 
unbuttoned my cloak and dropped it on a chair 
He looked at it and then at me. 

“In the anteroom, lieutenant, in the anteroom,’ 
he said, gently. 

“The horror and shame of that rebuke come 
upon me at night sometimes now, like death itself 
No success I have ever had has repaid me for that 
mortification.” 

The Duke of Wellington was riding down Pic- 
cadilly one day after he had returned to England 
the nation’s hero, to be rewarded by titles, palaces 
and every honor which a grateful country could 
devise. He beckoned to his companion. 

“Do you see that little old man shoved against 
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tne fence by the crowd on the sidewalk? That is | present day could have taken her view of intem- | 

my old master in the grammar-school, and at sight | perance, the erying vice of the time? After the | 
‘ him I positively felt a quake of terror. The | birth of four girls, twins came to her, and as these 

paeks of my legs are shivering with goose-flesh!” | were boys, the rejoicings were greater than on 
The man carries the boy with him through life, | previous occasions. “All the guests,” she writes 


APRIL 5, 1900. 





.s in the century-old oak there is still something 
of the acorn from which it grew. 


ee 


HERMIT WRITERS. 


California, with its mild climate, offers many 
attractions to the would-be hermit. To this class 
many California writers seem to belong. One of 


these is Joaquin Miller, whose home on “the | 


Heights” has been the Mecca of many travellers, 
mueh to his disgust. Adeline Knapp, herself a 
California writer, who owns up to having a “soli- 
tary cabin on the Heights,” thus describes a scene 
she recently witnessed in front of Miller’s hut: 

Two women were standing in the path before 
his door, and two men were at one side peeping in 
at the windows. “He’s shut the door,” said one 
of the women. “He doesn’t want us to see him.” 

“All the more reason why we should go in after 
coming to look at him,” said the other, unmerci- 
fully. Then they proceeded boldly to storm the 
eastle. 

Adeline Knapp’s own cottage seems not to have 
been exempt from intrusion, although she modestly 
claims that it was merely an accident that led to 
the following incident: 

Returning one day from a tramp over the hills, 
she found her door locked. As she never fastened 
it when out for a walk, she knew at once that it 
was oceupied, and indignantly rapped, demanding 
admittance. After considerable delay the latch 
was lifted, and a man who stood in the doorway 
regarded her severely before he asked, “Well, 
what’s wanted ?” 

“T wondered who was in my house,” she meekly 


suggested, and glancing past him saw a group of | 


perhaps half a dozen people seated around her 
table eating. 

“Oh,” the man said with a most dégagé air, “it 
was so windy outside we sought shelter while we 
ate our luncheon!” 

Much abashed, the owner of the cottage apolo- 
gized for her intrusion, and went and sat in the 
grove until her strange guests had departed. And 
so effectual was the power of sheer impudence 
that she declares she did not realize, until too late 
to remonstrate, that the strangers and not herself 
had intruded. 
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ORATORICAL PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A skilful public speaker knows how to turn an 
interruption to advantage. The Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, American ambassador to Great Britain, 
is such a speaker. Lately at the opening of a free 
library at Acton, England, Mr. Choate delivered 
an address. 


The audience was “mixed,” and among the rest | 


a woman had come who bore in her arms a 
baby, which made its voice heard at the most 
inconvenient moments during the proceedings. 
Mr. Choate might have complained, and inciden- 
tally urged that in America it is not the custom to 
carry small babies to listen to public orations, but 
he did not. 

The first interruption occurred early in the 
speech. Mr. Choate was saying: “‘There is a 
special provision for children in your library, and 
I think when men come to make a choice of a 
residence in Acton they will not forget that fact.” 
Here the baby screamed in such a manner as to 
drown the words of the speaker. 
disturbance, but Mr. Choate said: 

“Don’t be disturbed by the baby. Nobody 
knows better than my lord bishop that out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings cometh wisdom.” 

Things went fairly well after this, the baby 
appearing to be flattered by the reference, until 
Mr. Choate was saying: 

“There is a book with which all of you —” 

Here the baby wailed loudly. 

“Except, possibly, the baby—are familiar,” the 
ambassador went on. “It is Ecclesiastes, and it 
says that of the making of books there is no end.” 

These cheerful references to the baby greatly 
pleased the audience, and added to the popularity 
which the American ambassador had already 
attained. 
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WEDDING ECCENTRICITIES. 


Invention has to be taxed in order to provide 
something entirely new for wedding festivities, if 
one really desires to be original; but that there 
are minds adapted to that task, may be guessed 
from the following real occurrences: 

A couple in one of the New England states had 
recently an ambition to begin their married life 
wider decorative circumstances. The ordinary 
(leviees were too old. So, instead of a floral bell, 
there was to be seen above the happy pair the 
borrowed legend: “United we stand.” 

The quotation has not yet been finished. 

Still later comes another anecdote, equally true, 
which seems to embody the modern spirit. Two 
happy young persons, named, perhaps, Harriet 
Corson and John Eames, stood up to be married. 
Above her head was an elaborate floral device, 
with her name in small electric lights. Above the 
bridegroom appeared a similar decoration, save 
that it was his name which sparkled there. All 
through the ceremony the lights burned brilliantly, 


but at the words, “I pronounce you man and wife,” 


“Harriet Corson” was turned off! 
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STRANGE TOLERANCE. 


fhe letters of Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley, 
‘hich cover about twenty-three years, beginning 
‘1 1797, give an interesting picture of the difference 
tween “then and now.” Especially is this sur- 
"ising in view of certain habits which would now 
nder a woman’s life tragically unhappy, but 
ere then “all in the day’s work.” 
Lady Stanley lived a quiet life in Cheshire, and 
‘as very happy; yet how many women of the 


There was some | 


her friend, Lady Sheffield, “were as drunk as I 
ever had the pleasure of seeing any one.” 

Then Lady Sheffield replied: 

“I would have given a great deal to be present. 
There is nothing I love so much as such sort of 
festivities, where one has the satisfaction of 
knowing that one makes one’s friends happy, as 

| well as drunk.” Then she goes on to speak of 
London merrymakings, and adds: “There, when 
you give a ball, you affront many people, please a 
few, make many drunk and yourself miserable.” 

Surely the world grows better; and the fact is 
never so clear as when we observe how other 
offences than drunkenness which are now con- 
demned by society of every grade were once the 
subject of jests which did not even profess to 
| contain an apology. 


STRENUOUS WEATHER! 


“The wires being down,” wrote the obliging 
editor of a village paper during a raging blizzard, 
| “we have not received our usual weather report, 
so we republish that of yesterday.” He did his 
| best, perhaps, but his readers could scarcely 
| have benefited much by it. Another country 
| editor, under like circumstances, showed more 
| enterprise. 


| “No weather report received,” he announced, 
| “but not —e to disappoint oe punts, we went 
| around personally to the peas ce about mail- | 
time to consult the best authority available, whom | 
| we considered to be Cap’n Daniel Atterbury. | 
| From Cap’n Daniel we learned that the storm will 
break after midnight, with a rapid drop in the | 
| thermometer to follow, and to-morrow will be | 
| clear and cold. 

“It is fair to add, however, that immediately 
after leaving Cap’n Dan we were butted into, on 
the corner, by our respected fellow-citizen, Cap’n 
| Solon Pettigrew, who assured us, as well as he 

could speak against the wind, that Dan didn’t 
know what he was talking about. On our request, 
Cap’n Solon then obligingly roared that this gale 
would soon blow itself out; that the mercury was 
going to go ’way up; and that we should be in for 
a warm rain and the biggest thaw of the season. 

“Our readers can take their choice. 

“Thermometer at <4 = registered 20°; snow 
and sleet falling; gale blowing at enough miles 
an hour to wrench off our esteemed contempo- 
rary’s sign-board, rock our chimney to a degree 
we do not like, and send a brick through Grocer 
Halloran’s new plate-glass window, over the way. 

“Cap’n Daniel and —s Solon both agree with 
us in the opinion that, whatever to-morrow is | 
going to be, the weather we are enjoying now is | 
slightly too strenuous!” } 
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THE SCARLET LANCERS. 


Lord Roberts’s successful application to the 
war office for the Sixteenth (Queen’s) Lancers to | 
be allowed to leave India for the seat of war in 
South Africa recalls to a correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette a story of this famous cavalry 
regiment. The Sixteenth Lancers is the only regi- | 
| ment of British cavalry that has ever penetrated 

and broken a square of infantry, and it made this 
| unique record by a fine feat performed at the 
Battle of Aliwal, in the Punjab, in January, 1846: 


The gallant Sikhs had thrown themselves into 
| squares, and in this formation they for a lon 
time resisted the seapoeaee charges of the English 
cavalry just as stubbornly as the British infantry 
had resisted the French cuirassiers at Waterloo. | 
Again and again did the Sixteenth Lancers strive 
to break through the sullen masses of the Sikhs; 
| again and one n scores of saddles were emptied, 
and the British were beaten back with slaughter. 
As the lancers got close enough to deliver their 
thrusts, their weapons would splinter like match- 
wood — the stout shields of their swarthy foes. 
| Suddenly an inspiration came to the ——. 
Without receiving any orders to that effect, but 
as if controlled by a unanimous impulse, they 
suddenly shifted their lances to the bridle hand 
| and charged in once more. The Sikhs, entirely 
| ae for this sudden and masterly ma- 








neuvre, received in their bodies instead of on their | 
| targets the deadly spear-points of the horsemen. 

| Into and through the squares swept the Six- 
| teenth, with lances as crimson as their tunics. | 
Even so, it is recorded that the resistance was so 
desperate and sustained that the Sikh square had 
to be ridden through in and yet again ere they 
were finally destroyed and dispersed. 
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AMERICA’S HYMN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


| Dean Worcester, one of the best authorities on 
the Philippine Islands, told a story recently at a 
| dinner party in Washington to show the feeling 
| which the Filipinos entertained for the late 
General Lawton. 


A town had been taken, and as usual in Lawton’s 
command, there was no burning or looting, and 
the head man of the town was greatly affected by 
the difference between the American occupation 
and a Spanish occupation some years before, 
when everything had been destroyed and the 

bitants massacred. 

“TI was sitting one events 
in his little house,” said Mr. Worcester, “when a 

' native band came to serenade the officer. I called 
the leader in, and said that he ought to know the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ and whistled it over for 
him a few times. 

“Inside of an hour the band was back again, and 
playing the American air in good form. A native 
priest asked General Lawton and myself to attend | 


with General Lawton 


mass at the church on the following day. We} 
were surprised to hear during the solemn music | 
the strains of America’s native air. We were | 


afterward told by the priest that he should always, | 
in memory of General Lawton, include the patri- | 
otic air in his sacred music at the church.” } 


| NOT SHADY. 


| Among the true and graceful sayings credited to 
| the late Bishop Brooks, is one which is especially 
well worth remembering. 


A friend was speaking to the bishop of a 
clergyman whose congregation had begun to feel 
that it would be advisable for them to have a 
younger man in the pulpit. | 

“Oh, well, it’s the way of the world!” said this 

| pee. in reply to an indignant remonstrance on 

| the part of the bishop. “You see, he’s on the 

| shady side of sixty-five.” 

| “The shady side!” echoed the bishop, quickly. | 
“You mean the sunny side! It’s the side nearest 

| glory!” 


| gives them the peculiar and pleasing nutty flavor for 
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Rubifoam for the teeth is known and used wher- 
ever careful toilets are appreciated. It has made 
itself famous by what it does. [Adr. 
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This is the trade-mark of the genuine and 

only real Ball and Socket Fastener. 

It is printed in diamo 
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HEAR IT SNAP! 
every card of fasteners. — 


shaped design on 
Beware of imitations. None but the 
** Hear It Snap ”’ kind will HOLD. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, and 
we will send you sample of the real thing 
and tell you where you can get them; or 
send 6 cents for trial set 


THE BALI and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
PORTER BROS. & CO, Selling Agents, 
68 Essex 8t., Boston. 78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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Felt Mattress, J 5. 
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PA] NTI NG HOUSES good. Tens of thousands have sent for our 
book; thousands have purchased, and not ten 
| mattresses have been returned. 
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Few houses are painted right. Either stately 
architecture is made ridiculous by horizontal 
borders or a house that needs “ lifting” in color 
is made to crouch in appearance. 

If you intend to paint your own house let our 
“Art Department,” in charge of artists and 
master-painters, lay out a color plan for you 
Free of Charge. The new colors in 


Hammar Paint || |esmeoueo=t nese 


All 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., ..... 
(Guaranteed Five Years) 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35Ibs.,. 11.70. Ai 
give a wonderful range of stylish and becoming 3 ba pp a he 45 ibs... o. J ng 


combinations, We will give you a choice color 
plan, furnish Hammar Paint at $1.25 per gallon 
(when mixed) and guarantee it to last five 
years. There is $200,000 cash capital behind 
this guarantee. 

Describe your house to us; its size, style and 
surroundings, its proximity to other houses, 
foliage, etc. (Send photo if possible.) We are 
ready to give you an exclusive color plan that 
will make your house look its best. Write to-day. 


F. Hammar Paint 0.. 1224 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DELIVERED. If made in two parts, soc. extra. 


Take care! Don't be deceived ! There is not a single 
store in the country that carries our mattress; almost 
every store now has an imitation so-called “Felt,” which 
is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. 


Our name and guarantee on every mattress. Send 


to-day for our book, ** The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for 
ook, * Church Cushions.” 
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The Oat Food mothers thrived on is what they will give to their own 


with new foods. 


little ones. They won’t experiment on their children 
Mother’s Oats are prepared by the old pan process of 


patching, instead of by the steam-drying process, that 


which they are noted. 
On receipt of picture of our mill, cut from side of 2-lb. package of Mother’s 


Oats, and your address, we will send you beautiful picture puzzle. 
If your grocer does not sell Mother’s Oats, write us for grocer who does. 


The Akron Cereal Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Grocers who are known to keep the best of everything sell Mother’s Oats. 
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IKE rows of cruel teeth 
L The ledges lie beneath 
The sullen, frowning height, 
And up against the blue 
The lighthouse lifts to view 
A warning finger white. 


The sailors in the ships 
Have songs upon their lips, 
Although their eyes grow grave 
At that mute message: “Soul, 
Beware, beware the shoal, 
Or there is none to save.” 


But to us who climb the steep 
And gaze across the deep 
Where the white sails flee and flee, 
That warning so profound 
Has quite another sound: 
“Beware, beware the sea! 


“Beware its cataracts, 
The splendid, sapphire tracts 
With flecks of foam like fieece ; 
The dim, green tide that laves 
A hundred hidden caves 
With murmurous vows of peace.” 


Behind us, near the town, 

Where fields come sloping down 
To meet the kelp-strewn strand, 

Lie lovers of the sea, 

The nameless dead, whom she 
Surrenders to the land. 

Ah me, the spell that lures, 

The smile that reassures, 
The voices that entreat! 

Hers are the faithless ways, 

The kiss that aye betrays, 
The music siren-sweet. 

Topaz and opaline 

The waters dance and shine 
Below the silent height, 

But up against the sky 

The lighthouse tower lifts high 
A warning finger white. 
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Both Just and Generous. 


~ EV. ARTHUR T. PIER- 
~ SON, in his “Life of George 
Miiller,” of Bristol, England, 
mentions a notable example 
of fine conscience and plenary 
consecration. 

A woman whose appear- 
ance indicated frail health and stinted 
means brought to the philanthropist the 
sum of one hundred pounds as her con- 
tribution to the support of his Ashley 
Down Orphanages. Inquiry brought 

out the fact that her average income was three 
shillings and sixpence a week, earned by daily 
labor. By her grandmother’s will, however, 
money held in trust during her father’s life had 
been portioned to his children, and her share 
was five hundred pounds. 

The father had died a drunkard and bankrupt, 
and her brothers and sisters had settled with 
his creditors at the rate of five shillings to the 
pound. None of them professed to be governed 
by religious principles. This woman did. They 
gave, out of their legacies, fifty pounds apiece to 
their widowed mother. She gave a hundred. 
They congratulated themselves that their father’s 
debts were legally paid. Their Christian sister 
felt the moral obligation, and privately sent to 
each creditor the full amount of his claim. 

Then, out of what was left of her modest 
windfall, she devoted one hundred pounds to 
the charity that above all others appealed to her 
sympathy and her faith. 

Long and searching conversation with the poor 
woman convinced Mr. Miiller that her gift had 





been carefully considered, and that her motive | po 


was simple loyalty to her Lord and Master. 

“You are sure that you have measured your 
duty and counted the cost, and know that you 
are doing this for Him ?” 

“For Him,” she said. “And it is so little! 
He loved me to the last drop of His blood!” 

Emulation of this humble benefactor’s spirit 
would make a less donation great, and many a 
larger one more worthy. 
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Before Pickett Charged. 
O* of the most terribly dramatic scenes of 





the Civil War was Pickett’s charge on the 

third day of Gettysburg. The moments 
of anticipation were awful in their intensity. 
They are thus recorded in the recent volume, 
“Pickett and His Men.” 


Pickett had received a note from headquarters. 
He handed it to Longstreet. 

— Longstreet, shall I go forward?” he 
asked. 

Longstreet looked at him with an expression 
which seldom comes to any face. He held out his 
hand and bowed his head in assent. Not a word 
did he speak. 

“Then I shall lead my division forward, sir,” 
said Pickett, and galloped off. 

He gone only a few Sp when he came 
back and took a letter from his pocket. On it he 


wrote in pencil: 

“If old Peter’s nod means death, good-by and 
God bless you, little one!” 

He gave the letter to Longstreet and rode back. 
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| That letter, with its faintly pencilled words, 

| reached its destination, far down in Virginia. 

| Pickett gave orders to his brigade commanders, 

| and rode along the line, his men springing to their 
feet with a shout of delight as he told them what 

| was expected of them. 

| He was sitting on his horse when Wilcox rode 
up. Taking a flask from his ket, Wilcox said: 

“Pickett, take a drink with me. In an hour 

| you’ll be in hell or glory.” 

Pickett declined to drink, saying, “I promised 
the little fir who is waiting and praying for me 
down in Virginia that I would keep fresh pee 

| my lips until we shall meet again the breath of 
the violets she ae me when we parted. What- 
ever my fate, Wilcox, I shall try to do my duty 
like a man, and I hope that, by that little girl’s 
| prayers, I shall reach either glory or Glory.” 

hat followed is famous history. 
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The Soldier-Astronomer. 


IXTY years ago the Tsar of Russia boasted 

S that at a cost of five thousand dollars he had 

procured the largest telescope in the world. 

At the same time the Astronomer Royal of Eng- 

land laughed in print over the lack of a single 
public observatory in the United States. 

In the little frontier city of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 





patriotic young mathematician, named Ormsby 





| dollars, and with no capital but a boundless 
| enthusiasm set about raising what was then an 
appalling sum. Issuing stock in the prospective 
| telescope, he gave lectures which so inflamed the 
patriotic and astronomical zeal of his hearers that 
bankers, merchants, mechanics and day-laborers 
flocked to buy. In three weeks the entire sum 
was subscribed, and Mitchell set out at his own 
expense to buy the telescope. 


England, which had hitherto looked contemptu- 
ously upon American science, could not make a 
ee large enough to satisfy the young astronomer ; 

ut at Munich he found one for which he paid ten 
thousand dollars, taking the additional debt upon 
his own shoulders. 

Returning to Cincinnati, Mitchell hastened to 
provide an observatory for his treasure. As it 
would cost too much to haul stone up Mt. Adams, 
he built and operated a lime-kiln at the summit. 
Sand was expensive, and he opened a sand-pit of 
his own. Contractors demanded large sums, and | 
he bought horses, and himself helped to fill the 
sand-carts. ‘Then, water being scarce, he threw a 
dam across a ravine, which the rains filled for him. 
All this time he taught mathematics for five hours 
a day in the Cincinnati University. 

The corner-stone of this historic observatory 
was laid by John Quincy Adams. Seventy-six 
years old and in feeble health, he made the 
arduous journey from Washington, and delivered 
a classic oration of two hours to enthusiastic 
crowds who climbed Mt. Adams in a drenching 
rain to hear him. 

Professor Mitchell’s patriotism was not scholarly 
alone. When the Civil War broke out, he led an 
army corps into the South, won great fame as a 
general, and was fatally stricken in the swamps 
with yellow fever. 

Thus died “Old Stars,” as his soldiers affection- 
ately and appropriately called him; a man undis- 
mayed by any danger or difficulty, and nobly 
devoted to high aims. He was the first of the now 
long roll of American astronomers to win distinc- 
tion abroad. The original observatory on Mt. 
Adams, which he built so largely with his own 
hands, has just been demolished as unsafe; but 
the newer se which bears his name — 
guard on a neig boring hilltop, and _ is Joya ly 
epee by the city the fair name of which he 

e famous in European courts and universities 
a lifetime ago. 
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Invention and Appetite. 


OMETIMES the ability to meet a prolonged 
S and highly productive mental strain is curi- 
ously linked with the ability to digest a 
hearty meal; which is another way of saying that 
great thinkers are sometimes great eaters. 
may be especially the case where great thinkers 
have really had very little to eat. 


This story is told ye a Chicago paper, evidently 
on the authority of Mr. Tesla himself, of a some- 
what amusing experience which Nikola Tesla 
once had when in Mr. Edison’s employ. 

Mr. Edison had a laboratory in Paris, and to 
this establishment, when a student, N ikola Tesla 
— to ask for work. The laboratory was in 
char, 
that he would tn od him, but only on the condi- 
tion that he “‘would work.” Tesla said he would 
and he did, to such purpose that for two days and 
nights he did not close his eyes. At the end of 
7 ma fortnight he had not had forty-eight hours 
of sleep. 

The Soremen here intervened, and ordered the 
young man to rest. 

™ have both been under a strain,” he said. 
“Let us go out and get a meal.” 

He took Tesla to a restaurant, and ordered one 
of the biggest and thickest steaks that could be 
ught anywhere. It was enormous. With it 
there were various —— 3, which made for 
the two men a hearty meal. But when they had 
finished it, something in the young student’s look 
led Mr. Fulton to say: 

“Is there anything else you would like? You 
are out with me, you know, and I wish you would 
order anything you want.” 

Tesla look around vaguely a moment, as if 
making up his mind, and then said: 

“Mr. Fulton, if you don’t mind, I would like 
another steak!” 
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A True ‘Heroess.’’ 


OTWITHSTANDING the marvellous way 
in which the deaf, dumb and blind are now 
freed from the ignorance and loneliness 

which were formerly the greatest horrors of the 
silence and darkness m which they must dwell, 
the struggle they have to make to be, as nearly as 
they may, like other people can never be anything 
but difficult. It is fine and touching to behold 
how gallantly these children of sorrow set them- 
selves to overcome their disadvantages, as it is 
also to see what tireless patience and loving skill 
our hard old world places tenderly at their service. 

There is probably no woman in the United States 
for whom there is felt so universally an affectionate 
respect and regard as for that simple, sweet and 
modest young student, Helen Keller; nor does the 
public ever weary of listening to new anecdotes 
of others afflicted as she is—especially of their 
pues on the thorny road to Knowledge. One 
of these unfortunates is Elizabeth Robin, now a 
ay mee at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 


ston. 
Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes” formed the basis of 





M. Mitchell, burned with shame at the truth of | 
such foreign sarcasm. Determining that Cincin- | 
nati should have a telescope to surpass even the | 
| tsar’s, he fixed the price of one at seven thousand | 


This | © 


of a foreman named Fulton, who told Tesla t 
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the reading-lessons of her class at the beginning 
of the year. In the discussion of the book, Eliza- 
beth gave prompt answers to questions. 

She declared the difference between a hero and 
a god to be this: “A hero is half-powerful, whereas 
a god is all-powerful.” 

sked if she had ever seen a hero, she responded 
quickly: “Edith [a companion afflicted like her- 
self] is a hero because she is not afraid of any- 
thing.” After a moment's reflection, she added: 
ay might call her a heroess, but she isn’t really 
a hero.” 

The story of Elizabeth’s work in arithmetic is 
one of alternate victory and defeat. Her mos' 
serious deficiency lies the lack of power to 
analyze problems. 

She spent a long time over one difficult example, 
and when asked how she was progressing, replied : 
“He is a Spaniard, but I hope conquer him.” 
Later she said: “I have been asking the Spaniard 
all sorts of questions, but he will not answer me. 
My brains are heavy.” Returning to the task on 
morning with renewed zest, she 
gained the victory. 

In the solution of one long problem, 
the use of many ciphers, Elizabeth used 
ciphers on her type-slate, and then substituted 
units. “I imagined the ones were ciphers,” she 
explained, ‘and it was hard, and I was almost 
mixed.” She had, however, arrived at the correct 
conclusion. 

She shares in gymnasium work and games, and 
enjoys them a: She is also a good dancer. 
She runs with grea ee and preferably alone. 
At one time she h herself quite severely by 
running into a wall, but her Spartan comment 


uiring 
all 


was only: “I would rather be bumped than not 
run.” 
That is the spirit of a real “heroess.” 






"HE- LILIES of fhe PIE 
i By William Hervey Wo 
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It is not ours to bask in sheltered spaces 
And sunlit borders down the garden wall, 
Nor feel, like night-dews on our lifted faces, 
The tinkling fountain’s wind-blown waters fall. 


We are but field flowers, set unkempt, untended, 
In careless clusters ’mid the grasses blithe, 
The oxen’s hoofs trample us down unfended, 
Nor can our sweetness stay to-morrow’s scythe. 
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Yet are we blest above the queenly roses— 
Unmarked to grow, to wither all unvext, 
Then when on earth our little lifetime closes, 
To bloom immortal in the Master’s text. 
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Women’s Wills. 
M*: M. L. RAYNE, in the Chicago Times- 





Herald, has made a study of the testa- 

mentary records of women. It indicates 
that women bring some distinctly feminine 
qualities, as well as a considerable amount of 
worldly wisdom, to the making of their wills— 
when they find occasion to make them. The 
“average woman,” Mrs. Rayne says, might be 
expected to change her will at least as often as 
once a week, but the average woman is really as 
steadfast in her testamentary purposes as the 
average man. 


Women’s wills, even when of a very womanl 
character, may be drawn well enough to “hol 
water”’—as was the case with the will of Mrs. 
Sarah English, of Williamsburg, who left five 
hundred dollars for four cats, “to maintain them 
in the style to which they have been accustomed.” 
The cats were so maintained. 

Women, like men, may sometimes betray their 
testamentary intentions unwittingly. On one occa- 
sion a lady appeared at the door of her family 
sitting-room and asked, with some traces of 
excitement in her manner, how the word “cross” 
was spelled. She had forgotten, she said, whether 
it was spelled with a c or a k. She was told, and 
went away. Then the members of family 
looked at one another, and one of them said: 

“She has quarrelled with her Cousin Amy, and 
- going to leave her diamond cross to some one 

se. ” 


A P= men instance of feminine will-making is 
je ollowing authentic testament of a young 
mother: 

“To my dear son, Henry, I leave my watch set 
with diamonds, two diamond rings, my penholder 
of gold and rubber, and the best of my si 
which includes new black silk grenadi 
chiffon trimmings, tan-striped taffeta, black satin 
skirt, and blue corded even dress, without 
sleeves, to be kept for him until he shall have 
wife and children to whom he can give these 

mines as curious old-fashioned gowns once worn 

by his mother; also I give to him my new canvas- 
covered trunk, in which he can pack and keep 
these dresses. 

“T have tried to teach my son the right way to 
live; he is a good boy and I hope he will grow to 

a good man, and if he will follow those instruc- 
tions he will be. 
“ae F my? lips would keep from slips, 
wo things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, or when, and where.’ 


“These are the wishes of his mother, —.” 





* 
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Over a Bamboo Bridge. 


L. A. WADDELL, in his book, “Among 

the Himalayas,” describes the crossing 

of the Teesta River on a rickety bamboo 
bridge. The bridge, always dangerous, was at 
that time a mere ragged skeleton of itself, and to 
make matters worse, was slippery with green 
slime. Such bridges are usually rebuilt once in 
two years, but this one had evidently not been 
touched for much longer than that. On this nar- 
row, tottering structure, open at the sides, Mr. 
Waddell had to cross over the turbulent, rapid 
river, three hundred feet wide and seventy feet 
below the bridge. 


The instant you step on such bridges they recoil 
from you, and swing and shake in an alarming 
wa, rolling from side to side and ponies like 
a ship in a storm. They swerve with a sudden 
jerk —_ time you lift your foot; not only side- 
ways and longways, but also downward and for- 
ward, as your weight depresses the bridge. This 
goes on until you pass the middle of the bridge, 
after which the oscillating structure kicks up 
behind you as you ascend. 

I got on fairly well so long as I could look to see 
the bamboo rod on which I to walk, although 
the open sides heightened the sense of insecurity. 
But away from the bank, if you look down to see 
where to — your foot, the rush of leaping 
water in the torrent below gives you the giddy 
sensation that both you and the bridge are running 
swiftly up-stream. 

Yet one must keep his eye upon the single 
bamboo overhanging the abyss, and find a shaky 








it | the bridge. 
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footing upon it, since to miss it means cert: jy 
death. 


Iwas a quarter of the way over, perhaps, w)).-), 
asI step from one bamboo to the next i¢ til: - 
up, a could see that most of those in fret 
were lying loose and disjointed in their V-s]i,,... 
They had been broken away by the passing oj :)\.. 
person who had preceded me. I could not swiiy 
round to go back; forward was my only course 

I went on with long strides to get a@ foothold 
on this shaking, swinging line of slimy bamb«. 
After each step I had to half-close my eyes 
counteract the giddy feeling of the upward rus), .); 
It was a creepy. ghastly process. \ 
false step meant death in the raging pull below. 
After what seemed an age I reached the opposit. 


bank. 
| tells an amusing and significant story of the 
influence of imagination upon health. A young 
civil servant in India, feeling fagged from the 
excessive heat and from long hours of work, ¢ou- 
sulted the best doctor within reach. The doctor 
looked him over, sounded his heart and lungs, and 
then said gravely: “I will write you to-morrow.” 


The next day the young man received a letter 
telling him that his left lung was gone and his 
heart — affected, and advising him to lose 
no time in adjusting his business affairs. “of 
course you ~ yp by for weeks,” the letter said, 
“but you had best not leave important matters 
undecided.” 

Naturally the young official was dismayed by so 
dark a prognosis—nothing less than a death- 
warrant. thin twenty-four hours he was having 
difficulty with his respiration, and was seized w ith 
an acute pain in the region of the heart. He took 
to his bed with the feeling that he should never 
arise from it. During the night he became so 
much worse that his servant sent for the docto: 

“What on earth have you been doing to your- 
self?” demanded the doctor. “There were io 
indications of this sort when I saw you yesterday.” 
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Imagination and Disease. 
N “A Journalist’s Note-Book” Frank F. Movre 


“It is my heart, I suppose,” weakly answered 
the patien' 

“Your heart!” repeated the doctor. “Your 
heart was all right yesterday.” 


lungs, then.’ 
“What is the matter with you, man? You don’t 
seem to have been drinking.” 
“Your letter!” d the patient. “You said 
I had only a few weeks to live.” 
“Are you crazy?” said the doctor. “I wrote 
you to take a few weeks’ vacation in the hills, and 


For reply the patient drew the letter from under 
ve it to the doctor. 

t gentleman, as he glanced 
. “This was meant for another man. My 
assistant misplaced the letters.” 

The young man at once sat up in bed and made 
a rapid recovery. 
And what of the patient for whom the direful 
pro Osis was intended? Delighted with the report 
a sojourn in the hills would set him right, he 
started at once, and five years later was alive and 
in fair health. 








The Dawes Mare. 


HE Pittsfield (Massachusetts) Jowrnal re- 

ports a remarkable instance of animal 

sagacity. As the instance occurred in a 
well-known locality and is vouched for by local 
authorities, it must be accepted as true. The 
story concerns an old mare, formerly the property 
of ex-Senator Dawes, but now belonging to a 
stable in Pittsfield. The “Dawes mare,” as she 
is called, is used on the station baggage-wagon. 


One icy day recently the old mare fell twice in 
the course of the forenoon’s work. t noon shie 
was unharnessed and sent to the stall for her 
feed. She is never hitched. At one o’clock, when 
it was time for another trip to the station, she was 
not in the stable, and no trace of her was found 
until about three o’clock, when she walked ‘in 
unattended, and took her place in the stall, as if 
nothing had happened. 

Then it was noticed that she had been newly 
shod. Inquiry disclosed the fact that the sagacious 
mare, after eating her dinner, had gone to the 
blacksmith’s shop and waited her turn. auppes- 
ing that some stable hand had sent her in there, 
the blacksmith sharp-shod her. 

The name of the Dawes mare deserves a place 
in the annals of equine intelligence as that of a 
horse who knew what to do and did it. 





Effect Somewhat Marred. 


HEN one gives good advice it is well to 
be prepared to “back it up.” Otherwise, 
although it be never so good, it may lose 

something of its efficacy. 
“Johnny,” said the boy’s elderly uncle, who was 
on a visit to the family, “how old are you?” 
“Nearly sixteen,” answered the boy. 
“How do you put in your mornings?” 
“Going to school.” 


“T mean that part of your mornings before 
breakfast.” 

“Oh! Sleepin nerally.” 

“That’s bad. en I was about your age, my 


boy, I made up my mind I would learn shorthand. 
I used to ge up at five o’clock in the morning, 
study till breakfast-time, and then lay it aside. 
In this way I learned shorthand thoroughly, eve! 
to the extent of being able to report verbatiin, 
in about six months. This shows what can be 
done by making systematic use of one’s time.” 

“Did you ever make any use of your shorthand, 
uncle ?’” 

“Well—er—no,” reluctantly admitted the uncle, 
to whom this phase of the subject had not occurred 
when he began his instructive little lecture. 


———_0e——— 


Exalting the Uniform. 


VER since the outbreak of the South African 
War military enthusiasm has run high in 
Great Britain. 


A London paper relates that at an entertail- 
ment in Edinburgh, soon after the war opene« 
the audience stopped the performance to sing tic 
national anthem. Meantime a group of excited 
men toward the door caught sight of a man in * 
uniform, and before he could form any idea «' 
what was being done they had him on thei! 
shoulders, and were carrying him about the builc- 
ing, shouting and singing. 

hen they had done this to their hearts’ conte!!! 
they set him down, and some one asked him 
- t’s your regiment?” 

“Rigiment!” he exclaimed. “What’s gone wrali: 

wi’ ye a’? I’m the doorkeeper!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Name. 2. Wintry. 3. Ruby, agate, opal. 
coral, topaz, garnet, beryl, jade, diamond, emerald. 
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“HE brown thrasher—called also the 
brown thrush—is a bird considerably 
longer than a robin, with a noticeably 
long tail and a long, curved bi!!. His 
upper parts are reddish brown or 
cinnamon color, and his lower parts 
white or whitish, boldly streaked with 
You will find him in 








black. 
hedgerows, in scrub-lands and 
about the edges of woods, where 
he keeps mostly on or near the 
ground. His general manner is 
that of a creature who wishes 
nothing else so much as to 


escape notice. “Only let me 
alone,” he seems to say. If he 
sees you coming, as he pretty 
certainly will, he dodges into the 
nearest thicket or barberry-bush, 
and waits for you to pass. 

Farmers know him as the 
“planting- bird.” In New Eng- 
land he makes his appearance 
with commendable punctuality 
between the twentieth of April 
and the first of May; and while 
the farmer is planting his 
garden, the thrasher encourages 
him with song. One man, who 
was planting beans, imagined 
that the bird said, “Drop it, drop 
it! Cover it up, cover it up!” 
Perhaps he did. It was good 
advice, anyhow. 

In his own way the thrasher is 
one of the great singers of the 
world. He is own cousin to the 
famous mocking-bird, and at 
the South, where he and the 
mocker may be heard singing 
side by side,—and so much alike 
that it is hard to tell one from 
the other,—he is known as the 
“brown mocking-bird.” He would 
deserve the title but for one thing 
—he does not mock. in that 
respect he falls far short of his 
gray cousin, who not only has all 
the thrasher’s gift of original 
song, but a most amazing faculty 

. of imitation, as every one knows 
who has heard even a caged 
specimen running over the 
medley of notes he has picked 
up here and there and carefully 
rehearsed and remembered. 
The thrasher’s song is a med- 
ley, but not a medley of imita- 
tions. 

| have said that the thrasher 
keeps near the ground. Such is 
his habit; but there is one excep- 
tion. When he sings he takes 
the very top of a tree, although 
usually it is nota tall one. There 
he stands by the half-hour to- 
gether,—head up and tail down, 
just as Mr. Thompson has de- 
picted him,—pouring out a flood 
of music; sounds of all sorts, 
high notes and low notes, 
smooth notes and rough notes, 
all jumbled together in the most 
crazy fashion, as if the musician 
were really beside himself. 

It is a performance worth buy- 
ing a ticket for and going miles 
to hear; but it is to be heard 
without price on the outskirts of 
almost any village in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains and south 
of Maine. You must go out at the right time, 
however, for the bird sings but a few weeks 
in the year, although he remains in New 
England almost six months, or till the middle 
of October. He is one of the birds that every 
one should know, since it is perfectly easy to 
identify him, and once known, he is never to 
be forgotten or to be confounded with anything 
else. 

The thrasher’s nest is a rude, careless-looking 
Structure, made of twigs, roots and dry leaves, 











and is to be looked for on the ground, or in a 
bush not far above it. Often it has so much the 
appearance of a last year’s affair that one is 
tempted to pass it as unworthy of notice. | | 
have been fooled in that way more than once. 
The bird sits close, as the saying is, and as 
she stares at you with her yellow eyes, full at 
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| meant expressly to suggest the presence of 





something unearthly and awful. So far as | am 
aware, there is no other bird note like it. | have 
no doubt that many a superstitious person has 
taken to hisj heels on hearing it from the bushes 
along a lonesome roadside after nightfall. 
Except in the spring, indeed, there is little 


THE BROWN THRASHER. 


once of courage and fear, you will need a hard | 


heart to disturb her. Sometimes she will really 
show fight, and she has been known to drive a 


small boy off the field. Her whistle after she | 


has been frightened from her eggs or nestlings, 


is one of the most pathetic sounds in nature. | 


| should feel sorry for the boy who could hear 
it without pity. 


Besides this mournful whistle, the thrasher | 


has a note almost exactly like a smacking kiss,— 
very realistic,—and sometimes, especially at 
dusk, an uncanny, ghostly whisper, that seems 





about the thrasher’s appearance or behavior 
to suggest pleasant thoughts. To me, at any 
rate, he seems a creature of chronic low spirits. 
The world has used him badly, and he cannot 
get over it. He is almost the only bird | ever 
see without a little inspiration of cheerfulness. 
Perhaps | misjudge him. 

Let the young readers of The Companion 
make his acquaintance on their own account, if 
they have not already done so, and find him a 
livelier creature than | have described him, if 
they can. BRADFORD TORREY. 
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A Butterflies’ Home. 


There are not many gardens where caterpillars 
are welcome, but there is one in Brooklyn, New 


dise,” because there a caterpillar is a thing of 
value, and its wants and rights are considered. 
In this garden, tended by Mr. Jacob Doll, every- 


There is no other place like it in America. Mr. 
Doll is assistant curator of the entomological 
department of the Brooklyn Institute, and has 
probably raised more butterflies and moths than 
any other man in the United States. To his garden 


moths owe some of their rarest specimens. 


Trees, shrubs, vines and herbs 
variety in Mr. Doll’s garden to provide food for 
nearly all the species of this latitude. Large 
wire-covered frames shut in the occupants of 
whole bushes, protecting them from birds, — 
and other deadly enemies. There are large 
bottles, jars, bell-glasses and wire-covered boxes, 
in all of which, kept fresh in water, are branches 
par which caterpillars in all stages of growth are 
feeding. 

The raising of caterpillars is not an easy busi- 
ness. In speaking recently to a writer in the 
New Voice, Mr. Doll said: 

“Caterpillars are hard to raise. They are sub- 
ject to epidemics. If one occupant of a cage dies, 

wo, no matter how vigilant you may be. 1en 
resemble wasps and some giant house-flies. 

“These are the greatest foes of the caterpillar, 
which is always in danger from them, , The fly lays 
its eggs upon the body of the caterpillar, and when 


its way into the caterpillar’s body, but with 
seeming intelligence avoids the organs necessary 


pleted. Then it falls to and consumes the pupa 


occupant. 

appearance of some valuable specimen, only to 
see a very common fly walk out. once sent home 
from Arizona, to a person who had ordered them, 
three hundred chrysalises which had cost me great 
labor. Not long after I received a letter from the 


ave three hundred ichneumon flies, and nothing 
else.’ ” 


—_—_—_—_—— Or 


Trapping a Villain. 

A writer on Klondike customs and dangers 
says, in the Independent, that there is here, as 
everywhere, a class of ex-criminals whom the 
lone voyager must guard against. 


Last year, he says, the man who went out with 
the first mail after the closing of the river, fell in 
with a traveller, samany and cold, stumbling along 
the unbroken trail. 

him, shared his food with him, made a fire and 
warmed his hali-frozen body. 

All day they travelled over the ice, and at night 
the messenger made the man lie down to sleep 
while he watched, to scare the wolves away an 
keep the fire burning. It was long past midnight 
when he woke the sleeper and asked him to watch, 
so that he himself oy snatch a nap before 
setting out again on the long journey. 

The messenger was sleeping soundly, when he 
was startled by a blow on the head. e leaped 
up, and was terrified to find that his companion 
was standing over him, striking at him with an axe. 

The messenger dropped to one side and threw 
off his sleeping-robe and the fur cap that had saved 
his life. Then the would-be murderer was plainly 
embarrassed. To be sure, he had the axe, but it 
is not so easy to kill a man when he is looking. 
He hesitated, and in that second the messenger 
conceived a brilliant thought. 

“An, poor old chap!” said ne, pomotiealiy, as 
one conciliates a snarling dog. “Cold and hunger 
have driven him crazy!” 

The man let the axe fall. He almost smiled. 
It was so well to be out of a nasty job! Yes, he 
would be crazy. Appearing to forget the matter, 
he left the axe where it had fallen, and began to 
rummage in the grub-sack. The dogs awoke, and 
the two men breakfasted and started long before 
the dawn. That the messenger carried the 
ons, ae insisted that the madman should walk in 
Tront. 

At the next mounted police station, the man, 
much to his surprise, was handed over to the officer 
in charge. Now his efforts to play “crazy” were 
a sad failure. He was taken to Dawson, tried and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. 


—— —~ oe ——- 


Harmless Germs. 


In the abundant talk about bacteria, during 
these later years, there is cause for alarm to those 
in whom “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


is safety? How shall the human organism protect 
itself? 


At first, the wind of science swept us into mad 
generalization. Germs were everywhere, and all 
germs were harmful; therefore, the more food, 
clothing and coins were sterilized, the better for 
us. Then, when it was discovered that not only 
the food we eat, the air we breathe, but the surface 
and cavities of our bodies, swarmed with bacteria, 
while we might be enjoying robust health, it was 
decided that only certain forms of germ growth 
were harmful. 

These were labelled with great care and inge- 
nuity, until it seemed as if every disease was at 
last provided with its specific cause; and as soon 


made us aware that even a specific disease-germ 
has no power except under favorable conditions, 
where the body is disposed to that disease. 
Ferdinand Hueppe, the German professor of 
hygiene, has recently declared that the causes of 


as simple as a problem in botany. No’ germ, 
however deadly, can be the sole cause of disease, 
nor can it produce poisonous effects in more than 
one body in four, even though it enter them. The 
conditions —- in the cells and fluids of a 
given body may change the deadly germs of 
tuberculosis or cholera to harmless products. 
* “When no susceptibility to disease exists, we 
may harbor the bacillus with impunity.” 
Therefore, while no care should be omitted to 
bring about the best sanitary conditions, we need 
not give way to hysterical horror over germs. 
keeping the body in a condition of good general 
health, we are doing all in our power to thwart 


man germ a chance, 


|| Buy Your Goods 


York, that has been called ‘‘Caterpillars’ Para- | 


thing is grown with reference to the caterpillar. | 


many of the large collectors of butterflies and | 


grow in sufficient 


you may expect all the rest to follow in a day or | 


there are the ichneumon flies, some of which | 


the almost microscopical worm is hatched, it bores | 


to the caterpillar’s life until the chrysalis is com- | 
completely, and thus becomes sole proprietor and 


‘“Many a time I have watched a chrysalis for the | f 


ean, saying: ‘What did you send me? I | 
N 


@ messenger took pity on 


If the air is swarming with bacilli, say they, where | 


as that was done, a farther advance in science | 


illness can no longer be regarded as if they were | 


By | 


the criminal class of bacilli and to give the police- | 
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| ny setting Alpine insenges One of the best| 
” se ng pine JOZENZES. ne 0 e 
Cough Remedies in the world. Outfit supplied if | 


application is endorsed by two responsible parties as 
on on 


guarantors of value of outfit. Liberal comm ee 
I. 


i 
sales. rite fer particulars. THE ALPINE 
COMPANY, 215 West 20th Street, New York City. 
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Chebviots, Serges, 
Broadcloths and 
Cassimeres in 

the latest patterns 
and shades. 

They are fine new 
goods, not *“*mill ends” 


nor “seconds,” and are 
sold to you for at least 


'/3 less 


than you can get them 
elsewhere. Our prices, 
54 in. wide, from 90c. to 
$1.50 per yard. These 
goods are nicest qual- 
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Direct A WONDERFUL 
é protection for life 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains, chil- 
dren playing with 
matches or. bonfires, 
all lose their terror if 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch. 

A scientifically pre- 
pared starch, absolute- 
ly harmless to fabric 
and wearer. It renders 
dresses, lace curtains, 
etc., flame-proof. 

Used as an 

Ordinary Starch. 


5 cts. 
Worth 














| 
ity and are the correct 
nce | makes a pair of lace 
| GOLF, BICYCLE, | curtains flame - proof. 
| OUTING and $) net fabrics not 
TAILOR-MADE 2| FLAME-PROOF 
SUITS. LIQUID 


gives the same fire- 


Samples by mail : < 
f 7 preventing quality. 


ree. Youjudge 





the quality If your grocer has not Flame-Proof Starch 
yourself. Will | in stock, send us 25 cents and his name, and we 
eut any length ill forward you a package post-paid... . . 


desired. Save retailer’s 
and my ey by 
dealing direct with us. 


Write for Free Booklet. 
FLAME-PROOF CO., 127 West 324 St., New York. 





































TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 
103 Mill 8t., Tilton, N.H. 








Shows 100 exquisite de- 
signs, from the bull’s-eye 
of your grandparents to 
the iridescent and dull 
enamels in color har- 
mony with prevailing 


(SILUIE 
BOOK py ERI 


Ww 
ing (free )this ——— brochure toany 
one interested. If not an intending pur- 
7 chaser you will be pleased to know what 
is now being done in watch-making. 


Fasbions in (Watches 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 
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3 Duplex Safety Pins 
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Have 


Safety Pin Co.” 


On Every Card. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR 


“Consolidated 





NAME ON CARD. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send three 2-cent 
stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of Holdfast Hairpins. 
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We want to convince you that FAIRY SOAP is different from 
any other floating white soap—purer, more scientific and delicate, 
made of better materials, and by latest perfected methods. If 
your own dealer has not FAIRY SOAP onsale, send us his name 
and address, as well as your own, and we will send you a full size 
cake absolutely free of charge. The following are a few of the 
oe people who use and highly recommend FAIRY 


Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
‘4 £x - Vice-President. 
Mre.| . - P+ — 
ife of Senator Tillman, of 8. C. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, 
Editor of “ Christian Nation.” 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, [the world. 
The most prominent woman lawyer in 
Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee, Senora Ines G. de Infante, 
Wife of Captain Sigsbee, U.S. N. Wife of Minister from Chili. 


Address Dept. Y, THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 















Mrs. Marion Butler, 

a 4 Senator Butler, N. C. 
Rev. P. Nae yay ii 

niversi ‘otre Dame, Ind. 

Mrs. W. A. Harris 

Wife af Senator Harris, of Kansas. 
Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, 

Wife of Senator Fairbanks, of Ind. 
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BLANKE’S 


“QUICK CUP” 


Fluid Coffee 


makes coffee instantly without a 
coffee pot. Tablespoonful — cost 
| 1 cent—with boiling water added, 
|makes one cup delicious coffee. 








































































It is Blanke’s high-grade blends of coffe 
extracted from the bean for the light hous 
keeper, the traveller or camper, or for a: 
one who finds the coffee pot method t 
slow, too inconvenient or unsuccessful 
producing a good cup of coffee. Our 
highest grade (amount equal to 1 Ib. of cof- 
fee) sells for 45 cents per bottle at dealers, 
| or we will send a bottle with enough to make 


25 cups for 40c. 
by mail, prepaid. 
C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis. 











Now Ready. 
Samples Mailed to You Free. 


| Our line this year represents the 
| largest and handsomest assort- 

ment of roll papers ever shown 
| in the United States. See our new 
| 5 floral stripe tapestry and 
| 5 modern art effects in the new 
3 


Our New Designs 
| 





satin 


shades of reds, blues, greens and 
yellows, ranging from 5c. to 30c. 
aroll. You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or buy 
half so cheap. 


Large discounts and we 
pay the freight. 


If you have only one room to 
| decorate, see our new patterns 
before you select the paper. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every town to take orders from 
} : our large sample books, showing 
hundreds of beautiful patterns. 
Every design new, none of which 
can be found at your local dealer’s. 
We furnish free handsome ad 
vertising signs, illustrated circu 
lars, and refer customers to our 
agents who write us for samples. 
e business pays well from the 
—, for no one can compete with 
you in variety, quality and price. 
(Over 11,000 agents now selling our 
papers.) 
For samples or particulars about 
agency write fo nearest address. 





41-43 W.14'> sT..NEW YORK. 
143-145 WABASH AVE.,CHICAGO. 












and 30-inch wheels. 
Ordinary, 10,000 miles and repeat, nicheled, $1 
and WEE oes ee eo 0% 

Trp Cyclometer, nicheled .« 2. 1 oe 
(Gold-plated and engraved. «2 ss es + ee 
Pot VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Com. 






00 
$2. 
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Attractive Post-Cards. 
It is a truism that the biggest results often start 


from little things. 
who some years ago sensitized an ordinary postal 
ecard and printed a view of his native town upon 
it, did not dream of the results to follow that 
astute little venture. To-day the making of the 
pictorial post-card has in Germany become a 
distinct art. A trade paper estimates the number 
of men engaged exclusively in it at twelve thou- 
sand. 


During a single season one hundred and forty- 
eight thousand postal cards, bearing the picture of 
the national Niederwald Monument of Germania, 
were sent through the post. This beautifully 
situated memorial, erected to commemorate the 
success of the Fatherland in the Franco-German 
War, is annually visited by a_large number of 
yatriots and foreign tourists. It is little wonder 
That they send a picture of it to their friends. 

It is probably for the same reason that an equal 
number of Ky user Monument cards go through 
the post. Th 
berg figured on no less than thirty-six thousand 
eards in one season. 

Not only does Germany print these attractive 
little souvenirs for her own use, but she exports 
large quantities of them. More than half the total 
number made go to other countries. South Amer- 
iea, Australia, Austria, France, Great Britain. 
Italy, Russia and Sweden, are the principal 
eustomers. 

It is no wonder the post-cards are in demand 
for they are really attractive. The first order o 
things, when the picture on the card was of very 
quae peo ogre has passed away. Chambers’s 
Journal is responsible for the statement that many 
of the German cards are now, for finish and clear- 
ness of detail, superior to the illustrations of the 
best monthly magazines. 

Topical post-cards are in great request. The 
“Peace Conference” card, with photographs of 
half a dozen of the peace delegates, has lately 
been a favorite. 

So-called “art” post-cards are in vogue at 
present; abstract subjects handled in line or 
monochrome by clever artists. A fragile and 
costly novelty is a thin strip of wood, of regular 
post-card size, with a scene hand-painted in oils 
on the back. 

Some pictorial post-cards have their views in 
relief, yet leave the side reserved for the address 
perfectly flat. Others have facings in silk ; that is to 
say, the views are woven in silk. These emanate 
from Crefeld, the home and centre of the German 
silk-weaving manufactories, and are compara- 
tively -.- 

One of the very latest cards—and_ a hundred 
fresh designs are published every day—is the 
metachrome card. In this the pictures, colored 
or otherwise, are coated with a thin layer of white 
oil paint, making the view underneath look misty, 
but at the same time rendering it possible to use 
the whole surface for writing. When the post-card 
is received, the message is read and the card 
immersed in water. Instantly the mistiness dis- 
appears with the writing, and the scene beneath 
stands forth eer. 

Albums for the insertion of the pictorial post- 
eards are in request, and the post-card collector 
bids fair before long to rival the stamp collector. 


-———_~e@5 —— 


A Rhinoceros in Camp. 


While trekking in South Africa, Parker Gillmore 
often outspanned on the open veld. It was a life 
of discomfort and adventure, which he vividly 
describes in his book, “The Great Thirst Land.” 
Contrary to what would be commonly believed, 


wild beasts not infrequently came about the camp, 


and even into the heart of the camp-fire. 


One night we had outspanned rather late, and | 


the “boys” had built an enormous fire close by the 
wagon, and between eating and shouting kept me 
awake. Toward daylight this was still going on, 
when I heard several exclamations of terror. 
looked out of the front of the wagon. The boys 
were flying helter-skelter everywhere, and a 
rhinoceros was: trotting backward and forward 
across the fire, tossing careasses, skins, cooking 
utensils and blankets about as if each of them 
contained somebody. 

A red bianket seemed particularly to take the 
fancy of the irate beast. i 
his horn well into it. But there it seemed to stick. 
The more he shook his head, the more tightly the 
anaes wrapped itself about it, entirely hiding 

le eyes. 

He shook his head, pawed with his forefeet, lay 
down his —— length and rolled from side to 
side, struggling in vain to get free of the envelop- 
mg Snaeet. laughed aloud at his grotesque 
antics. 

Suddenly he gave a snort, a bound and a-kick, 
and started for the sombre shadows of the forest; 
but he earried a two-ounce bullet behind his 
shoulder. How he escaped knocking that orna- 
mental head-piece of his against a tree was a 
wonder. In the morning he was found dead. The 
bullet had done its work. 


Oe 


The Proprieties in China. 


There is everything in the point of view. In 
China, it is considered very unwomanly for a 
woman not to wear trousers, and highly indeco- 
rous for a man not to have skirts to his coat. It 
is ho wonder that the Chinese look askance at the 
ordinary American or European who comes among 
them, 

To the Chinese, says the author of “Intimate 
China,” it seems very unfitting for a lady to go out 
unattended by a woman; and for a woman to 
stand firmly on her feet and walk on them like a 
nan is shocking. Thus there are great difficulties 
for the traveller to get over. 

The garment that seems most essential to the 


Chinesé woman is a pair of trousers, and_ she | 


thinks it highly improper for a woman to indicate 
by a belt that she possesses a waist. ; 

, Do you really eat with your waist girt in like 
that?” she asks of a foreign woman. 

A man’s dress, as we know it, is a still greater 
scandal in China; and to the Chinese the only 
explanation of it is that the poor fellow has not 
cloth enough to cover himself properly. 

Nevertheless, nearly every foreigner, after 
Spending much time among Orientals, admits that 
‘he dress he has grown accustomed to at home is 
lacking in grace and elegance. 


The German photographer | 


e old tower of the castle at Heidel- | 


At it he went, and got | 
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KEES-BOOK-&-COPY-HOLDER 
SAVES BOOKS AND EYESIGHT. IS A 
NECESSITY IN EVERY HOME AND 
SCHOOL ROOM. D St NO STAMPS 
F.D.KEES BEATRICE NEB. 


td 


odttit on SWEET 


20 Varieties 25c. 
40 Varieties 40c. 
Each variety in separate package. Complete 
instructions. An unprecedented offer. 
| REE — Our Garden and Floral Guide to all 
who write and tell us what the st. 
JAS. VICK’S SONS, Elm 8t., iter, N. ¥ 
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That prim ancestral aunt 
who frowns 
In pictured garb 
which seems to stifle ; 
How had she liked it 
had her gowns 
Been held by this 





important trifle ? 
See that 


hump ?, 
the DeLong 
Hook ana Eye. 


RICHARDSON & DeLONG BROS., Mirs., 
PuHILapEvcpnia, Pa., U.S. A. 





We have no agents or branch stores. Allorders 
should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 


Suits, $5, 


7 E have just received 
from abroad some 


entirely new styles 

in Suits and Skirts for 
summer wear. We have 
had these illustrated on a 
Supplement Sheet, which 
will be sent /ree, together 
with our Spring Catalogue 
and a choice collection of 
samples of suitings, to the 
lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. We 
make every garment to 
order, thus insuring that 
perfection of fit and finish 
which is not to be found in 
ready-made goods. We 
pay all express charges. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: | 
New Designs in Sum- 

mer Suits, $4 up. 

In Pique, Crashes, Cot- 
ton Covert Cloths, Duck, 
Linens, etc. 

Tailor-Made Suits, 

$5 up. 


In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert | 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 


Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 


| the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 


three days when necessary. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 
you will get them /rce by return mail. | 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





milk, mixed into 
gem pans two-thirds and bake 


the coarse, indigestible hull left on the cob. 


booklet. 


THe Haserot CANNERIES Co., 


pleasing change from gems made from meal, 


Grocers who keep the finest goods sell Kornlet. 
If he does not sell Korniet, send us his address and yours and we 
will mail booklet, at the same time telling you how to get acan of Kornlet free. 


one pint flour, one teaspoon salt, same of sugar, 
two large teaspoons baking powder, one pint 


NE CAN OF KORNLET: | 


firm batter; fill well-greased | 
in hot oven. | 


Kornlet is the creamy pulp of a tender high flavored variety of sweet corn, with all 


Gems made from Kornlet not only are a 
but also are more delicious and digestible. 


Ask yours to get you our 


CLEVELAND, OHIo. 








‘IRON CLADS” and it never hurts "em. 
Our No. 19 Improved 


Won Chad 
Stockings 


are made with Triple Knee to keep the 


boy inside, and they do it, too. 


We make ‘‘ Iron Clads’’ for men, women 
All sizes and styles, but 


and children. 


all ‘‘ Iron Clad ”’ and ‘‘ made to wear.’’ 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘Iron Clads,’’ and 
if he can’t supply you send 25c. 
State style 


for sample pair. 
and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 





ao 


“* Ican knuckle down and shoot hard with 


”” 














BICYCLE: 


You Cannot Forget That Face. 
Like the wheel it represents, it 
makes an impression upon the 
mind. Monarch Bicycles have 
won the favor of bicycle-riders 
everywhere. This fact must im- 
press you—the Monarch Bicycle 
makes both manufacturer and 
rider proud of the wheel. 

On 


PRICES ... 
Bevel-Gear Chainless Model, $60. 
Chain Wheels, $30, $40, $50. 


Aa 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


MONARCH SALES DEPT., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 20 Warren Si., New York. 














The “Mossberg” 


TIRE BELL 


Has no springs nor clockwork to operate its 
striking mechanism. Two Hammers stand up 
right inside the bell. These are thrown upward 
and strike the bell a sharp, quick blow, then 
immediately drop down, leaving the bell to 
vibrate freely, producing 


Wonderfully 
Loud, 

Musical 
Tones. 


The bell is oper 
ated by means 
of a slight cord 
connecting with 
asmall latch on 
handle-bar. 





The slightest 


on to the tire. 
PRICES. 
No. 1, Chime, 
75 cents. 
No.2, Single Gong, 
50 cents. 


At all leading 
ealers. 


8. PATENTS. 


Direct from fac- l 
tory, post-paid,at 
same pricesif you 
can’t get them. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


Jan. 10, 1590; Mar. 28, 1890; 
Nov. 21, 1899, 








| GIRLS 








ANY AGE 
OR ANY SIZE 


























Ferris Waist t 


there’s a Ferr 





| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| foil 
| 
fou 


No matter what a girl’s form or figure is—there’s a 


baby of sixteen months to the girl of sixteen years — 


o fitit. No matter what her age— from the 


is Waist made to suit. They strengthen 
the baby; add grace to the figure of the 
growing girl; lay the foundation of good 
health for both. Thoughtful mothers 
and eminent physicians endorse 


9 Good 
Sense 
Corset Waist. 


Made to fit all forms, at the waist, at the 
hips, at the bust. The Ferris Book of 
Photographs mailed free. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists 
are sold by all leading retailers. 
Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, 
» $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made only by 
THE FERRIS BROS, CO., 
341 Broadway, New York City. 





CHICAGO, 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVE. 


What will pay you better than selling 
Wall Paper to your neighbors from 
our large sample books? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


No Capital Required. 


No Experience Necessary. P, 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight. 


No dealer can equal our line or sell 
as low. Half the houses in your town 
Write to 
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Waters-Pierce Oil Company. This company, | 
which is alleged to be a member of the Standard 
Oil Trust, was charged with violating the Texas 
laws against the restraint of trade. The court 
held that the company in question, which was 
organized outside of Texas, accepted the restrict- 
ive laws of that state as conditions of the permit 
by which it was admitted to do business, and 
was therefore bound by them. 


SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN GuAM.—Capt. 
the Island of Guam, signalized New Year’s day 


in the island. The proclamation took effect on 
Washington’s birthday. 

Tue Puerto RIcAN RELIEF BILL, which | 
passed the House of Representatives March 2d, 
passed the Senate March 16th, without a division. 


President, to be used for public education, public 
works and other governmental and public pur- 
poses in the island. This will make it possible 
to provide for the immediate needs of the Puerto 
Ricans while Congress is determining the relation 


ing for its government. 

Tue RECIPROCITY TREATIES recently nego- | 
tiated by the executive have not found favor | 
with the Senate. In the case of the arrange-| 


fixed within which the treaty must be ratified 
passed without action by the Senate. Those 
with England relating to the West Indies would 
have lapsed in the same way had not the British 
government agreed to an extension of the time. 
The time limit in the French treaty was March 
24th, but it was extended with the consent of 
the French government. 

RECENT ANTI-FOREIGN DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS in China have prompted Secretary Long 
to order a gunboat sent to Chinese waters for 
the protection of American missionaries. A 
Chinese secret society, bearing the curious name 
of “The Boxers,’’ has been active in fomenting 
these demonstrations; and the anti-reform atti- 
tude of the empress dowager adds to the dangers 
of the situation. The province in which the 
disturbances have occurred is partly under 
German jurisdiction, arid the German authorities 
will codperate in protecting the missionaries. 

THe Busontco PLrAGuE.—The first well- 
authenticated case of the bubonic plague in the 
United States has been found in San Francisco, 
where a Chinese died from it early in March. 
The local health authorities have undertaken a 
thorough inspection of “Chinatown,” and the 
removal of bad sanitary conditions. 

A Pactirico CABLE.—The House committee 
on: interstate and foreign commerce and the 
Senate committee on naval affairs have reached 
different conclusions on the subject of a Pacific 
cable. The House committee has voted to report 
a bil! for the construction of a cable by a private 
company from San Francisco to Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Japan, under a pledge that the 
government shall pay the company not more than 
$300,000 a year for 20 years for carrying its 
messages. The minority of the House committee 
is in favor of government construction of the 
cable; and the Senate committee has voted to 
report a bill for government construction of a 
cable, but to extend to Hawaii only. 

THE PHILIPPINES.—The so-called “Spooner 
bill,” which has been reported to the Senate by 
the committee on the Philippines, is a provisional 
measure which puts the administration of the 
islands wholly in the hands of the President until 
further action by Congress. The authority con- 
veyed is practically the same as that under which 
the President has administered affairs in Hawaii ; 
and the bill is closely modelled upon the act of 
1803, which gave President Jefferson temporary 
authority over the territory included in the 
Louisiana purchase. 


Recent Dratus.—The Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, brother of the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
and for ae years pastor of the Park Congre- 
gational Church, Elmira, New 
York.—Gen. Sir William S. A. 
Lockhart, commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in India, who 
served during the Mutiny, and 





paigns. ——John A. 
for 16 years a representative in 
Congress from Ohio, special 





JOHN A. BINGHAM. 






President Lineoln, one of the managers in the 





minister to Japan from 1873 to 1885, 





by the issue of a proclamation abolishing slavery | 


of the island to the United States, and is provid- | 


generally recognized as one of the most stringent adapted to every one. 
of its kind, has been sustained by the Supreme | 2S° — 8 mee pea 
Court of the United States, in the case of the | 4. 4, Edison and others endorse Institute, Ste re 


Richard P. Leary, the American Governor of | VALEN 


| 


} 


It puts about $2,000,000 at the disposal of the | 


ment with the Argentine Republic, the time limit | ; , 





afterward with distinction in the | 
Afghan war and other cam-| 
Bingham, | 
judge-advocate in the trial of the assassins of | 


impeachment trial of President Johnson, and | 


URPEE’S 


Seeds Crow. iis FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 















ELECTRICIT Ygeucnt BY MAIL 


Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
chanical Drawing. Guidance of experi- 
Takes spare time only. Thos. 





Prints Your Name, Pes'ana Pencil 126, 


Marks 


Stamps of all kinds, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP CO., P i, NEW HA’ N, CONN. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 





very busy. 
demand, Write for catalogue. 


TINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


NewBucaay*26 


Two enormous factories producing 
buggies by automatic machinery, 
from materials bought for 
cash. We sell direct and 
















For 65 years it has never been arti for th 6 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and 


stores lost sense 
hp gists or by mail 
Mire , Cleveland, O. 


Headache. Cures Deafne 
ofsmell. Price 25c. at all 
post-paid. F.C, KEITH, 








And Saver. 


; & Mone — A gg cireu: 
- Ag Maker“: paber wi erywith our 


2 ae Type oc is — 

- printed ‘rules sent. For man or 
y. Send for catalogue, presses, 

type, paper, to factory. 

The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


+ EARN A BICYCLE 


distribu es for us in your town. 
DE A 





e aap anywhere for your 
proval before you pay © com nt. rite jor 


OYOL and Barg 
YOLE CO., | Dept. 4136, Chicago. 


, UN 
‘SEND US 18 NO MONEY, Ess 
Srna 
Head. A 





etc., will secure you this handso: 


quired wis with ae PA: 





one year. No M in ad- 
cn axemine 6 Tor 


seen seen ara * 
BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOG rite 


y. We contro ry, eae 
<a I that goesinto eine cles 





dell st lowest wholessiofactory p 
AGENTS W. WANTED sa big, wages, We 
wile tating orTare Wale for epetal $fferand en 
2 ag he hese ial catalog. 





here. 
ER 
121416 Moker Lace 





Made of metal with strong sensitive transmitters. A perfect 
little telephone consisting of two tubes, a talking and Pearie 
tube or cup. ith this nt aoe in in difer 

the house or at quite long distances fro: 

the softest whisper or lowest couversation. “we —b— sufficient 
cord for ordinary use, but more can be added at any time. Send 
for one to carry on a private conversation with your girl in the 
house across the street. Price 10, 8 for 25e, mailed postpaid. 


AGENTS NOVELTY SUPPLY CO.. 78 Dearborn St. Chicago 





oe oO oe 


earline 


nstruction at home; 





pays good wages, and leads to 
the highest positions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates | 


in telegraph service. Railroads are | 
Operators are in great | 





and are | 
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Companion 
Sewing Machine. | 
































Model Igoo. 


Latest Improvements with Ball 
Bearings, Twin Spool Holder 
and Polished Quartered 
Oak Tables. 


THREE STYLES. 


b) 
We offer three styles, each with BALL BEARINGS, Twin Spool ) 
Holder, latest improvements, and Polished Quartered Oak Tables. ( 
The balls, the same as used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the ‘ 
finest grade tool-steel, and should last a lifetime. The Twin Spool 
Holder enables the operator to wind the bobbin without unthreading the ( 
needle or removing the work. Its advantages are self-evident. 


Each Machine is supplied with a Set of Latest Steel Attachments, 
full Nickel-Plated, and Warranted for Ten Years. The New Com- 
panion is an embodiment of all that is up-to-date in Sewing Machines. 
No more satisfactory or durable Machine can be had at any price. 


STYLE 1. 
Five Drawers, $19.00. 








Sa pio ig 


STYLE 2. 
With Drop Head, 
$21.75. 


STYLE 3. 
Full Cabinet, 
With Drop 
Head, 

$23.75. 


Poeewrvrervrwree 














We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of price, we will deliver the machine, Freight Paid, at any 
freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or any freight office west of these states, we will deliver any one 
of the New Companion Sewing Machines FREE for $3.00 extra. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. We also allow thirty days’ trial, and if the Machine 
is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned at our expense and the full \ 
amount paid will be refunded. 


Send for Sewing Machine BOOKLET. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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IENCE 
VALUE OF DIAMONDs.— An idea of te 
great increase in the cost of diamonds imparted 
by the labor of polishing and mounting, as well 
as by the profits of traders, may be obtained by 
comparing their price at the mines in South 
Africa with the prices in the jewelry shops. A 
diamond weighing one carat, mounted in a ring, 
may cost the buyer $100 or more, but at Kim- 
berley the average value of diamonds is only 
$6.33 per carat. The value, of course, varies 
with the size and purity of the stones, but the 
total value of the 22,843 carats of diamonds found | 
in the Transvaal in 1898 was only $212,812, an | 
average of $9.32 per carat. 
CLOTHED WITH AN ELEcTRIc SKIN.— | 
Prof. Francis Gotch describes the electric fish of | 
the Nile, of which the Egyptians made pictures | 
thousands of years ago, and which still inhabits | 
the waters of that river, as being provided with | 
an electrical organ that encloses the whole body. 
It is situated in the skin, and when viewed with 
a microscope, is seen to be composed of about 
9,000,000 beautifully formed little disks, super- 
posed upon connected rows of minute compart- 
ments in which are the terminals of nerves. 
The shock is produced by an intense current | 
which traverses the entire organ from the head 
to the tail of the fish, returning through the | 
surroundings. It stuns small fish in the neigh- | 
borhood. Professor Gotch likens its action to 
that of a self-loading and self-discharging gun. 
The electromotive force of the organ in a fish 
only eight inches long can, he asserts, attain the 
surprising maximum of 200 volts. A single giant 
nerve-cell at the head of the spinal column is the 
source of the impulses which discharge the organ. 
GREAT STAR PHOTOGRAPH.—At the Alle- 
gheny Observatory recently Professor Wadsworth | 
made a photograph on a curved plate, including 
the whole constellation of Orion and adjacent 
regions of the sky, covering in all more than a 
thousand square degrees. It is estimated that 
the plate contains the images of more than 
50,000 stars whose positions can be measured. 


— 








InsEcT CUNNING.—The gardens in Hamburg 
have within the last ten years been decorated 
with white-leaf maples, and a writer in the 
Zoélogist says that since the introduction of 
these shrubs the common white butterfly has 
chosen them for its settling places. Concealed 
in the white leaves, the butterfly is safe from 
enemies. An anecdote, more suggestive of insect 
reasoning, is told of a spider by James Weir. It 
spun its web in a sawmill in a place where the 
passing of lumber frequently broke the long stay 
threads that held the web. The situation was 
too favorable for flies to be abandoned, and finally 
the spider got around the difficulty by discarding 
the use of stays and substituting for them, to 
keep the web stretched, a nail which it wove into 
the lower edge of the fabric. 


Van HEetMon’r’s EXPERIMENT.—Anzn illus- 
tration of the new lights which science throws 
upon old questions is the modern explanation of 
an experiment made nearly three centuries ago 
by the Flemish physician, Van Helmont. In a 
pot of earth weighing 200 pounds he planted 
a willow branch weighing five pounds. He kept | 
the plant well. watered, and in five years the | 
willow had gained 164 pounds in weight, while | 
the earth in the pot had lost only two ounces. 
Van Helmont inferred that the plant’s gain was | 
due only to the water which had been supplied. | 
Modern botanical science proves that the gain | 
was, in a great measure, due to carbon absorbed 
from the air. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY EArRtTH-LIGHT.— 
Everybody who loves to watch the heavenly 
bodies has frequently noticed, when the crescent 
of the new moon appears in the west, the | 
phenomenon called “the old moon in the young 
one’s arms.” Partly embraced by the horns of 
the crescent is seen the whole round orb of the 
moon, glimmering with a pale, ashy light. The 
cause of the appearance is that the earth-light 
upon that part of the moon not reached by the 
sunshine is sufficiently brilliant to render it faintly 
visible to our eyes. Lately successful attempts 
have been made, particularly in France, to photo- 
graph this phenomenon, and the pictures thus 
produeed are very interesting. 





DreptH oF CrcLonrEs.—From the study of 
clouds Prof. F. H. Bigelow of the United States 
Weather Bureau concludes that the ordinary 
cyclones which traverse our country from West | 
to East are not more than two or three miles in 
depth, although their diameter is many hundreds 
of miles. In other words, their motion does not 
affect the upper regions of the atmosphere. In 
the case of hurricanes Professor Bigelow finds 
that the depth is greater, amounting to as much 
as five or six miles. But higher currents blow 
direefly across the cyclonic and anti-cyclonic | 
areas which produce storms and fair weather at | 
the surface of the earth. Some of Professor 
Bigelow’s c8nclusions upset former ideas con- 
cerning the circulation of the atmosphere. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


PLAYS Bingee Eau 


Publisher, 8, OHIOAGO. 


CHILDREN’S PONIES. | 


Handsome, stylish, kind, well broken 
to ride and drive, accustomed to steam 
and trolley cars. A few teams suitable 
for young ladies. Specially low prices 
. Send for descriptive list. 


MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. 














Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any bo 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 


ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN. 
“I took up the Electrical Engi- 
neeri urse of The Interna- 
tional rresp d School 
of Scranton, Pa, I qualified 
myself for advancement and was rapidly 


until I was engaged 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen. 
I still hold this position at a first-class salary.” | 



















romoted 
as chief engineer and electrician 


CLARENCE F, TRYON, 40 W. 129th St., New York. 
Write and state what profession you wish to enter. | 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 B 
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COMPANION. 
POULTRY 


trial 10 cents, 
poultry 


PAPER, illust'd,20 pages, | 
2% cents per year. 4months’ | 
Sample free. 64-page practical | 
ree to yearly subscribers. 
Sook alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultr, 


books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 





| Peo. te TM 


8,0 45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs 


oe, 
’ 
SoS 5 30 DAYS’ Tria 
« Before you pay acent. Hot Water or Hot Air 
Send 4 cents for No. 48 Catalog of valuable information and 


testimonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 








—_ —tuaranteed as represented or your money back. | 
e wills 


BUILT for SERVICE 


Ship Direet to the consumer At 
west Wholesale Prices | 

BA / the most reliable line of 
WY vehicles,etc. to be found any- 
NW, where. Built substantially of 
“5, A mentee seaseesel—veekmen 
ship the best—one of them 

SA ae 


é 
"A 


will outlast two of the ordin- 


hip C.O.D. with privilege of examination. You 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Buggy, $84.00; fine spring 
Wagon,@89.00; strong two horse Farm Wagon,844.003 
handsome Surrey, @54.00; well made Portland Cutter, 
$17.25; Carts, $4.50 up. Single harness @4.50; Farm 
harness, $12.95. Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B-177 ,Chicago 


Enamel the old 
bath-tub with 


79 Neal’s Enamels 
) the genuine. 
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An oid bath mp can be given a solid, smooth enamel 
finish, which will resist wear and hot water, and at the same 
time you can enamel all the woodwork of the bath-room, 
either in pure white or any of the tints. Your dealer 
ought to have it. If he has not, write us, sending his 
name, We will see that you get it Address DarT. B. 


ACHE WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
Exaumuse,” 





























Made of Pure 
Para Rubber. 
A sample post- 
paid, ; one 
dozen, 5 
“Mothers’ 

Library” 
six little 
ooklets) 
free. 


Five cents 


sum, but it will 
SAVE YOUR BABY 

FROM HAVING COLIC. First 

ask your druggist for the 


DAVIDSON Health Nipple: 


See that he takes it from a diamond- 
shaped box. See that it has a col- 
lar on it (like cut); that collar 
prevents collapse, stops the 
wind from entering 
the stomach, and 
prevents colic, 

















DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
22 Mix Street, Boston. 











Our booklet, “Examxis amp with samples of colors, sent frve } 
| 
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Vere) 
Soa 


For Toilet and Bath 


Economical because it has so 
many uses, Equally service- 
able and lasting in the bath 
tub, the every day soap tray or 
the hard work of the laundry 


Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 





















or 
easily 
orders amon. 
Boy or Girl, or ch 
a 

me 


ion. 
Decorated Dinner, Tea or Toilet Set, Clock, 
trated Catalogue of premiums and full particulars. 
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By selling Baker’s Teas, Coffees, 
s Starch, Etc. 
experience, soumires. Any Gentleman 


your friends and you will 
quickly earn a splendid 1900 High-Grade 
icycle for a Gentleman or Lady or 
oose for smaller sales 
ld Watch and Chain, Peek-a-Boo 
Camera, Sewing Machi 
rd of twenty games, 
Bookcase. i 
All express prepaid. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





No money, no 


take a few 


ne, Crown Com- 





Write for illus- 


Morris Chair, Couch, Lamp, etc. 


Write to-day. 















tested, timed and proven before leaving 
the factory. The 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


is the world’s standard of time-measuring 
mechanism. 
Free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch’’ on request. 


LGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - = Elgin, Ill. 

















Behind the Elgin Watch 
Stands the Elgin Factory 


with its guarantee. Every movement is 


























by sellin 
and Perfumes among 
at 25 cents per box or 


Easily Earned. 


You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1900 model, fully 
guaranteed bicycle, equal to any wheel ever sold for $35, ¢ 
only $35 worth of our famous Toilet Soaps 
our friends and neighbors, 
P ottle. 
trated catalogue shows over 150 other useful and 
valuable premiums, including 
watches, cameras, couches, writing desks, guitars, 
mandolins, guns, etc., etc. 
of your name and address. 
We give 40 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR to those who prefer CASH. 
No work is so easy as selling good Toilet Soap 
or Perfume. Even boys and girls make successful agents. 
BULLOCH, WARD &¢€@ CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Samples of Soap and 
Perfume FREE to 






Our handsome illus- 


gold and silver 





Sent free on receipt 


























Founder of the Silverware Industry 





America. 

GILVERWARE is not something that one 

buys every day, and in buying one wants 
a beautiful pattern — one they'!! not grow tired 
of —and quality that will last a lifetime 
The “1835 R. Wallace” 

e - Wallace 

Silverware possesses these characteristics to 
a greater degree than does any other silver- 
ware made. Call on your leading dealer and 


ask to see our 


Joan, Stuart, Virginia, Astoria 


patterns. Our trade-mark, ‘1835 R. Wallace,” 
is on the back of each piece 

If your dealer hasn't our goods please send 
for our richly illustrated catalogue. It's full of 
interest for every lover of the beautiful, and is 


+» SENT FREE... 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
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Ruffled = 
Muslin Curtains. (i 





These beautiful Muslin Curtains are \ y 
each 234 yards long and 44 inches 
wide. They have ruffied lace etiges WwW 
and lace insertion, with finished edges, 
and are all ready for use. We offer W 
an especially popular pattern. 4 
One pair given only to Compan- \W 
ion subscribers for one new sub- o/s, 
I scription and 40 cents extra, \ 


postage included. Price per pair wiv 
$1.25, post-paid. Y y 


Irisb Point W 


Lace Curtains. 
AWN We have arranged with a large New YW 


York importer for a supply of Irish */* 
Point Lace Curtains. These are now 
very popular, and are highly recom- s/* 
mended when a more elaborate curtain ) 
is desired. 


“Ve One pair given only to Com- 

panion subscribers for one new 

: subscription and $3.00 extra, post- 

age included. Price $5.00, post- 

paid. 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 








Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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Relig} 


JOHNSONS 
- DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 

































































HE YVOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 

Payment for The Compar 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

VHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 

send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discoutinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find zeae name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF 
GOUT. 


E have seen in a former article 
that an attack of gout is caused 


from the blood in one or more 
of the joints, particularly the 
big-toe joint, and that this is 


uric-acid formation in the body 
—that is to say, to the existence 


habit. 

This tendency to the forma- 
tion of uric acid may be inher- 
ited, or it may be acquired by 
luxurious living. It does not 
always find expression in gout, 
but may instead cause stone in 





tacks of more or less violent 
headache. Why gout should occur in one case, 
gravel in another and headaches in a third, has 
never been explained. We know, however, that 
in one who is predisposed to gout, the eating of 
meat and the drinking of sweet wines and ale 
increase the tendency, as does a sedentary life. 

During a “fit of the gout” the treatment is 
directed chiefly to easing the pain. The affected 
joint should be kept warm by wrapping it in 
cotton, a laxative should be given, and perhaps 
opiates may be required. Cold applications to the 
joint, such as are often of great service in ordinary 
inflammation, should never be made, as it is 
believed that the gout may thus be sent to the 
stomach or some vital organ. 

The diet must be regulated by cutting off as far 
as may be the foods—such as meat, fish, eggs, 
cheese, peas and beans—which experience has 
shown to be injurious. Red meats and game are 
especially bad, while cheese and beans, together 
with a little fish, may be allowed. Many physicians 
forbid the use of salt, on the theory that the sodium 
unites with the uric acid in the blood to form the 
gouty deposits. 

The patient should drink abundantly, but only 
of water or milk, alcoholic beverages, especially 
malt liquors and heavy wines, being strictly 
avoided. Water should be taken freely, except 
with the meals, at least two quarts being taken 
each day. Coffee and tea are better avoided, and 
in any case should be drunk in small quantity and 
not too strong. 

All these dietetic rules should be strictly fol- 
lowed after the acute attack has subsided, in order 
to prevent a recurrence. A very important matter 
in the case of one with a gouty tendency is the 
taking of exercise in the open air. 


oo — 


A DOG AND A CAT. 


Any dog, especially any small dog, greatly 
respects the teeth and claws of a cat. Generally 
speaking, he will no more thrust his muzzle into 
these, when they are in action, than a man will 
intentionally put his hand against the teeth of a 
buzz-saw in motion. As a rule, too, the cat is 
superior to the dog m strategy, knowing when to 
put her buzz-saw in operation and when merely 
to threaten with it. 
may meet a dog who is cleverer than herself. 

A correspondent of The Companion in Califor- 
nia tells of a shepherd puppy which was always 
given his dinner immediately after the family in 
which he resided had finished theirs. At the same 
time the black and white cat was given her dinner. 
The puppy ate his allowance with extraordinary 
haste, all the time eying the cat’s, and making an 
occasional lunge toward it, indicating his intention 
to take it as soon as he had finished his own. 


received a sharp and stinging slap in his face, 
which caused him to retreat. Then he jumped 
around and barked—a proceeding which caused 
the cat no uneasiness. 
work, he began a strategic movement. 

He got on the side of the dish toward which its 






Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 


referred back to an excess of | 


Sometimes, however, a cat | 


$1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


1ion, when sent by mail, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





watching the dog with one eye. Nearer and | 


| nearer the dog came, creeping and watching, until 


his nose reached the end of the handle. Then he 
gently took the handle between his teeth and 
began to back slowly away. | 

The cat, somewhat confused, no doubt, made no 
attack; and as soon as the puppy felt sure that | 
he had got out of the “zone of fire,” he moved | 
much more rapidly away—and then set himself 
industriously to finish what the cat had left. 

In this performance the dog showed intelligence 
of no mean order—perceiving the use of the handle 
o. the dish, and also how the cat might be “bluffed” 
and outwitted. 


A PERILOUS DESCENT. 


Teresa Falciola, a woman of Zuarna, Italy, 
recently found out how it feels to fly. Near her 
home, which nestles in a valley, is a high, wooded 
mountain. To it, says the New York Herald, it 
has been her custom to go for fire-wood. 


To carry this wood from the precipitous moun- 
tain to her cottage was quite an arduous task. 
Therefore she sent it down by means of a strong 
metal wire, stretched from the valley up to the | 
mountain-top. 

A few weeks ago she and her two little wd | 
ters ascended the mountain, and after gather ng | 
three goodly bundles of wood, prepared to send | 
them down. Just as the mother had fastened the | 
first bundle to the wire, and had launched it on its | 
downward course, her wedding ring caught in the 
rope with which the bundle was tied, and in a flash | 
she was carried off her feet | 





Half-paralyzed with fear, her little daughters | 


| watched her as she sped from their sight, and then 





bythe deposit of sodium biurate | 


of what is known as a uric-acid | 


| 


the bladder, or gravel, or may | his shoulder as he sta 
give occasion to recurrent at- | black coats get our money very easily!” 








His plate cleaned, he darted toward the cat, and | yastor, Who was preachin: 


| 
| 


Then, setting his wits to | fervently, “ef we jis’ exe’cise faith!” 


handle projected, and began to craw! on his belly | church, “we’re goin’ to k Pe 
slowly up toward it, The cat ate on, merely | insured Hy oe 


- | 
nh | 
their fear was quite natural, since the mountain- | 
top from which their mother had been torn is 
eight hundred yards above the valley. 

ut the children found their mother entirely | 
uninjured. Her fall had been broken as she was 
reaching the earth by some friendly branches. | 
The bundle of wood, too, was in some measure a 
bulwark against the shock. 


ran down the mountain, full 


expecting to 
her lying dead at the end of the wire. 


And 


BLACK COATS. 

An English clergyman, rather pompous of | 
manner, according to Spare Moments was fond | 
of chatting with a witty chimney-sweep. 


Once, when the minister returned from his |’ 


summer holidays, he happened to meet his youth- 
ful pepeaeass, who seemed to have been at 
work. 

“Where have you been?” asked the clergyman. 

“Sweeping the chimneys at the vicarage,” was 
the boy’s answer. 

“How many chimneys are there, and how much 
ae get for each?” was the next question. 

he sweep said there were twenty chimneys, 
and that he was paid a shilling apiece. 

The clergyman, after thinking a moment, looked 
at the sweep in apparent astonishment. ‘You 
have earned a great deal of money in a little time,” 
he remarked solemnly, wondering, probably, what 
the sooty fellow would —_ 

“Yes,” said the sweep, t owing 


his bag over 
d away, 


we who wear 


HE WOULD PAY HIM. 


The cultivation of his vote by the watchful and 
flattering ward politician sometimes arouses in 
the breast of the poor dweller in the slums an 
exaggerated notion of his political importance. | 
At a recent banquet of the Franklin Typograph- | 
ical Society of Boston, a prominent printer told | 
a story which illustrates this fact amusingly. 

Not long ago a man came to this gentleman and | 
asked for work for his boy. The applicant himself 
was out of work, and his family were in want. | 

“Tf you can give work to the b’y,” said he, 
“we'll get enough out of it to pay the rint, and we 
won’t be turned out on the street, anyhow.” 

The printer promised to do what he could. 

“An’ if ye do,” the father went on, his eye | 
lighting wp with a generous gleam, “‘we’ll put ye 
in McKinley’s place!” 





LONG NAMES FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


- “What is the longest word in the language?” is 
an inquiry that frequently turns up in an editor’s | 
mail. If some other languages were in question, | 
he would dread to see it; the answer would take | 
too much space. 


Thus in Berlin one Herr Thien, who has long 
been prominent in local transportation interests, 
has recently established a motor-cab service. 
The pleasing German name for his vehicles is 
“automobiletexameterdroschken.” 

It is said that, ——— the preposterous title, the 
new cabs are remarkably handsome and graceful. 
But if there is — eo | in a name, the motor 
carriages introduced into some parts of Belgium 
shoul ingeety become sway-backed and to 
heavy. The Flemish word for automobile 
“snelpaardelooszoonderspoorwegpetroolrijuig.” 
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THE PART SHE DIDN’T LIKE. 


The other day, a wee little woman who lives in 
a suburb saw and heard a donkey for the first time, 
says the Cincinnati Enquirer. She talked about it 
continually after getting home. 


It was a “good donkey ;” it was also a “beauti- 
ful donkey.” In fact, the child went completely 
through her small store of adjectives. And when 
her father came home at night he heard the 
adjectives all over pate. 

“And so you liked the donkey, darling, did you?” 
he asked, taking the tiny lass on his knee. 

“Oh, yes, papa, [liked him. That is, I liked him 
pretty well, but I didn’t like to hear him donk.” 








SOME WORKS REQUIRED. 


It is well not to overstep the line beyond which 
the exercise of faith becomes something like 
negligence. 


“T tell you, brudders,” exclaimed a young colored | 
a sermon on faith, ““we 
ven’t half enough of it! De Lord will watch 
over our uprisin’ an’ our downsettin’ ef we only 
got faith like a grain o’ musta’d-seed! He aint 
wine to let no habm come to us,” he went on, 


“All de same, Bruddah Flint,” spoke up the 
white-haired old patriarch upon whom rested the 
burden of looking after the temporal affairs of the 


agin fire an’ lightnin’!” 
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For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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with spaces for 4000 Stamps sent 

Sent C. O. D. by express if preferred. 

gene 10 cts. Stamps on agprovel, 
EKEEL STAMP Co., Century Building St., Louis, Mo. 





THE PLEASURE OF 
CYCLING 


LIES IN THE SELECTION OF THE WHEEL 
YOU RIDE, AND THERE IS AN INDE- 








DIFFERENT POSTAGE-STAMPS 
and a cloth-bound illustrated stamp album 
ost-free for $3.50. 
150 different 

st discounts. 








SCRIBABLE 
ie SATISFAC- 
Beautify your homes with TION IN 
KNOWING 
| ENGLISH THAT YOUR 
WHEEL IS 
\ HOLLY TREES i} AS GOOD AS 


IT LOOKS. 


CLEVELAND 
BICYCLES 


Will grow in any climate. A beauti- 
ful outdoor tree with dark green 
foliage (evergreen), bright red berries. 


$1.00 each, °,¢° 3°:.°" 


$10 a Dozen. 
We 


, 

? 

\ ay the express. Order early 
for spring planting. 


|} PULLEN BROS, NURSERIES, Milford, Det. 
teh *) we. oe 
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The most delicious and healthful 
article of food that can be carried 
by golfers, bicyclists, tourists, and 
students. 


Walter Baker & @s 


VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE 
CROQUETTES 
~¢ TABLETS 
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Be | NONANARP 


EVERY PART REVEALS INTEGRITY, AND 
THE FINISHED WHEEL IS AN IDEAL 
IN ITS SYMMETRY AND BEAUTY. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless, 1900 Model, $75. 
Chain Wheels, 1900 Models, $40 and $50. 


We shall be glad to send any one 
our new Catalogue. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


LOZIER SALES DEPT., Cleveland, Ohio. 





TRADE-MARK. 

If you do not find them at your 
grocer’s, or druggist’s, send us ten 
cents in stamps and we will, for the 
purpose of introducing them, send 
by mail a box of croquettes. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limite 


DORCHESTER 
MASS. 


























STYLES AND SIZ 
COLFAX CO., South Bend, INDIANA 


ESTABLISHED 
1780 CATALOGUE FREE. 8&8 
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HE perfection of all reservoir 
ranges is reached in a range 
that will work equally well 
with soft coal, hard coal, 

wood or cobs — bake, roast, boil, 
seethe and fry perfectly — save 
its price in a year — and if rightly 
used, last a lifetime. The reser- 
voir will not thump and steam 
you out of the kitchen —as the 
water is heated by contact, not 
with coil or pipe. 


Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


Ranges 


do it all; and much more — they 
will not clog with ashes or clink- 
ers; nor allow smoke or soot to 
escape into kitchen—they cannot 
crack or break, being made of 
MALLEABLE IRON and cold roll- 
ed Steel (10 to 50 per cent. heavier 
throughout than any others)— do 
not subject you to expense and 
annoyance of all other cooking 
: 4 apparatus — flues lined with pure 
asbestos — entire range riveted with best Norway iron rivets — air-tight and > conse- 
uently Great Majestic Ranges do their work in half the time, and with half the fuel. 

a estic Ran es are different and distinct from all others — made in variety 

1) to fit all conditions and every purse—with or without water 
connections — for wood, coal, gas; also in combination for coal and gas — for families or hotels. 
Our Booklet, ‘‘ A Model Kitchen,’’ SENT FREE. Half the bad cooking is due to defective 
flue and range a This booklet tells “ How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to 
get best cooking results from any range ; and tells all about Majestic Ranges. Postal brings it. 


New YORK SALesroom, Majestic Mfg. Co., 2026 MORGAN STREET, 


45 CLIFF ST. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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y IS surprising how a 

slight change in the 
lines of a shoe will im- 
prove its comfort and du- 
rability. Sew the seams 
wrong and it_ binds, 
pinchesandquickly wears 
out — strained to pieces. 
In ULTRA SHOES these 
details have received 
studied attention,greatly 
increasing their ease and 
wearing qualities. Made 
of the best material, cor- 
rect in shape, of course. [- 
Many styles —one price | 
—are shown by our 
dealers. If you want this 
shoe shown here ask for 
No. 614. Our catalogue 
is .sent free. It has 
opened doors of comfort 
and economy to thou- | 
sands of women. q 


See what kitty does next time. 
MOORE-SHAFER SHOE 
MFG. es 
201 Main 8t., Brockport, N. 
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ket album and 
a Toms Co., Arlington, 


WANTED. JooueSscc"WowWhiteman, Chatham 
Powder Point School, puxsvury, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for a pnd circuit. 


stam 
lumbian 
Cata- 
. N.Y. 











UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. courses: 
Geientife; Latin  Schentifie: Civil, M echanical, 
ectrieal’ ering: C hemieal; Agricul 

Prepara' 4 Medical ; “Pharniney; ae; 


rahe Drill. University fees, rooms an 
hoard, $178.00. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 





Williston Seminary, Academy for for Boys, 


Prepares for college or scientific and —— mr we is. 
Fully equipped laboratories in janie ai Chemistry and 
Biology. Rew ai Atetet at Sy mile Thm | 


trac. 
Fodleea Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Directer. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons ona 
Recitals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. 
Full particulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





MY Roe, 





Tufts College 


Medford ct Mass 


The Campus is ona hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 

M. D. 

The Dental School. 

(Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 
Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the ‘En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

The Graduate Dept.- 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., M.S., 
C.E., E.E. 

Summer Schools. K 
In Chemistry and Biology,in which 
credit is given toward Degrees. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of theCollege. 











For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 











2 | PETS, Beutassne "pes. Weta se 
HYGIENE, TOP, sayriear tees 


Write us for a 25c. ——— Sett 
ry ane tie Tooth Powder sent 


FREE 


CHASE. D Tremont Street, Boston. 
PHOTO WORK. Wom ements, developing and 


fing fos 9 te’ at pom rice- 
fist tres i. Ki G, lowe Bricos Cadet et, 5 -— 


ECGS FOR HATCHING. 


Wryandottes, a atgtte Barred and Buff Plymouth 
R. L. ds, Buff Leghorns, Orpingtons, Blue 
Andalusians, Park Brahmas and neem. stock 
is Al,and up-to-date. Won nearly 200 premiums last 
for ante pt al times. ‘Send Stamp Peleg 

Mlustrated Ce Knighteville 


au 'S PASTE 


Mucitace For Aut Purposes 


a BY~Grocers, 
Drug & Stationers. 


K2-CarrTer's INK CO.-Boston 



















ck quite, rint Clear detail, 
eauick, dozen guarant ce Order a oy ealer. 
h of 


FREE. Write us for a fine Platinum 5x7 
Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire te. 
BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass. 
Sold by ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. 
HALL & LYON CO., Providence, R. I. 


THOMPSON HARDWARE CO., Lowell. 
A. J. FOSTER, Fitchburg. And 200 other dealers. 


PEEP 0’ DAY POULTRY 
SPECIALTIES. 


Brooders that have made 

Semmens; pest and most widely 
. Our latest is the Junior 

Brooder for 50 Chickens. Price $6. 

Portable Poultry-House ; a 
goes —— -year-round home for 

dozen_hens. Well-made and 
painted. aeege? n _— easily 
put together. ce 
b 1900 Hlustrated seth woe of Peep 0 
m Day Specialties, includin grpotee 
on Chicken-Raising, sent 


eGGS Ee our fine flock of thoro ~ oe 
tneuens dea a yo Wyandotte, Ia — ent: 
E. F. . Renenen, 
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OH! HOW 
MY HEAD 
ACHES. 


| 
me 





Nervease Powder. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. 
—all druggiots, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 

“1 would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.”"—B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 


vevrvrrrr: 


“ODDO” 


Our offer is worth 
your consideration. 
Note the illustration 
carefully. 

This motor can be used 
to operate all sorts CY 
mechanical toys. ; 
the fan attac hment it ‘will 


: 
: 
: 








ape ce, and costs but one 
cent per hour to epergtn it, if our KE Battery is used. 
2000 revolutions r minute. If dealers in your town 
have not the “O: Mio * a or vw seni write for cat- 
alogzue or send _us ®2.50 and re. will send you, express 
repaid, the feiiowt ng: ‘‘Oddo” No. 1 Motor, 

ire, Zinc and Chemi Lai - Wana. Motors and Bat- 
teries. Send for ca talogue with prices and descriptions. 


AMERICAN ODDITY CO., Dept.E, 170-172 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


Fan, E Battery, 





THE YOUTH'’S 





COMPANION. 


Heat 





5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Di g hton Furnace 


If ays A old furnace has given out see 

what will cost to repair it, then 
for a 
Every 








rice on a new 
’art Warranted. 


w rite ‘" us 
DIGHTON. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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ROYAL PEARL 


~ For the Complexion. 


SMALL 
BOTTLE 
FREE. 


It removes freckles, tan and 
moth patches like magic. Cures 
pimples, eradicates black heads, 
removes blotches. Restores oily, 
sallow skin to fresh, youthful 
brilliancy, and we warrant it 


not to be injurious. 
“After giving Royal Pearl a_ thorough trial 
during the past year for a bad case of freck- 
IT am satisfied that it does all that the 
© You may use my name if 
a wish.”’— O. R. KINDBLADE, Room 5, 
Cc. Bank Building, Arkansas City, Kansas. 
Seteutay 26, 1900. 
“Having used Royal Pearl for four years 
in connection with my facial treatments, I find 
t excels all other preparations for toning up 
the skin and removing all blemishes.”—M. 
KELTON GIBSON, Skin Specialist, ty East 29th 
Street, New York. “December 5 5, 188 
“While in charge of the Tollet Parlors at 
Brown, Thomson & Co.’s, Hartford, for nearly 
three years, I sold large quantities of Royal 
Pear! and heard nothing but the highest praise 
for it. I believe it will do all and even more 
than you claim for it. Iam now vsing it in my 
business and have it for sale at my new W PAEOrS, 
Room 47, Waverly paiaies. ”— MAD 
FRYE, Skin and Scalp Specialist, Hartford, 
Conn. March 9, 1898. 
Small Bottle FREE, Charges Prepaid. 
For Sale at All Druggists. 


The H. R. HALE CO.,. Sole Props., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mothers! 


If any one in the family has 
a Cold, Cough, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, or any troubles arising 
from the Throat, get a box of Dr. 
Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches, and give them 
according to directions, as they 
are a sure relief for any of the 
above diseases, which are stepping 
stones to Consumption. They cost 
only 25 cents per box, and can 
be had of any druggist. 








No Medicine has ever received endorsements 
from so many eminent persons as has Dr. 
Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches, 
including U. S. Senator Roger Q. Mills, Patti, 
Mrs. Kendal, Wm. Crane, Robert Mantell, Rose 
Coghlan, Neil Burgess, and over 600 New Eng- 
land Clergymen. All druggists. Box sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 











BABY’S FOOD, 


It is so important to know just what Baby 
should eat. The following is only one of the 
many letters the manufacturers of that delicious, 
new, scientifically cooked Breakfast Food, 
Coor’ s FLAKED RIck, are receiving daily : 


DEAR Mr. CooK. 
I wish to let you know what your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice has done for our baby. She 
was sick and could not assimilate or retain 
any of the several different foods we tried 
until we tried your Cook’s Flaked Rice, and 
to our delight she is now a fat, healthy. 
good-natured baby, and wants no other food 
but your Cook’s Flaked Rice. 
The way I prepared it for my baby was 
to put from one and one-half to two cups 
of Cook’s Flaked Rice into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water, and stir gently 
for four or five minutes—not longer; then 
add a little boiling milk and a pinch of sugar. 
You may publish this letter if you wish, as 
I think you would be doing mothers with 
sick babies a great kindness by advertising 
your Cook’s Flaked Rice more as a food for 
baby. Mrs. V. P. AsH, 
28 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Your grocer sells CooK’s FLAKED RIcE; it 
is absolutely pure Rice (the finest that grows), 
which has been scientifically sterilized and cooked. 
There is a little cook-book of tested recipes in 
each package, telling just how to make many 
hew and delicious rice dishes with 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE. 





an egg, fry a fish 


or bake a cake—no matter 
how small or how great your 
cooking need is, it can be done 
with more comfort and less cost witha 


Detroit 














Jewel ains 
e e Range 
than with any other gas or coal range 


ever made. 
luxury, 


Not merely a summer 
but an all the year round 


necessity. Cooking costs less, the re- 
sults are better. 





“Cooking by Gas,” a valuable booklet 
for housewives. mt free. 
Mention Youth’s Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 














“CAREFUL 
HOUSEWIVES 














| a not care to risk 
the health of their 
households by using in- 
ferior flavoring extracts. 


a Extracts are 
so pure and strong 
that one bottle lasts as 


long as three of the 
doubtful kind. 

Send 10 cents for Book on 
Vanilla, its growth and culture. 











JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 
26 India Street, Boston, Mass 


BURNETT'S 
“VANILLA 



































The only Perfect Saaian Itis antiseptic, 
arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 


leading Dentists All druggists 
15 c. or by mail upon receipt of price. 








FREE. 


We shall be very glad to send 
to any address a large package 
of our Blotting Paper for your 
home or office We send 
this out free because it contains 
our advertisement. Write us 
to-day, the 


MINARD’S LINIMENT 
Mfg. Co., Boston. 





use. 


addressing 
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Cro 


Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Cough and Croup Balsam. 
It immediately relieves the worst co ~ 
or case of crou It 1s_pleasant to t 
taste and is soothing in effect 
Price 26 Cents. For sale 


everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Maas. 
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: - . 
Glenwood:Home 
With Asbestos -lined Oven 
and Two Oven Shelves 


Makes Cooking Easy: 


a~ slit 











2 meetin | cemammaattn, i | ~ me 


PERO 
The Asbestos-Lined Oven bakes 


absolutely even on two oven shelves and 
on oven bottom at the same time. 





The Two Oven Shelves are adjusta- 
ble to five different heights, and three 
rows of food can be baked at once, which 
finishes the baking in just one-third the 
time and with less fuel than other ranges. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat In- 
dicator tells when the oven is right for . 
bread, cake, pies, etc., and when _ baking , ——— 
shows when to open or close drafts. 


igaay 


PRCA RES, 


“4444 


It’s sheer extravagance 
nowadays to try and keep house 


without a GLENWOOD. 


Write for handsome booklet of the 
latest GLENWOOD RANGE. 


WEIR STOVE C0., Taunton, Mass. 
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The saying is: ‘‘ We can't keep house without one.’’ 


There is no oilstove in the world as good as the Automatic — none so simple, 
so effective, so economical. The Automatic is Valveless, which absolutely 
prevents clogging, dying out of flame, flooding or conflagration. In the 
Automatic there is no waste; oil comes only as burned. 


™ Automatic Cabinet Oilstove 


in nine other styles and sizes, $5.50 to $17.00. Tested Ovens that bake. Six, 
specially for the Automatic, $2.25 to $4.00. End door, side drop door, or upright. 
Most Elegant Oilstove Ever Placed on the Market. Handsome Swell-Front Design. 
lid Panel Ends and Armor-Protected Oil Reservoir. 
Cabinet Style, but Tray Open for Easy Cleaning. All Welded Joints. 
May we send you a Free Sample of Electric Welding as used in the Automatic? 
It is the most wonderful process of applied electricity yet made. 


No. 3, High Junior, Price, $14.00. 
No. 3, Junior (tecer csr’), $11.50. 
First-Class Dealers everywhere sell the Automatic, or should do so. If he offers a substitute, 


or does not handle the Automatic, then write us; we will either refer you to some near-by agent, or sell you 
direct and prepay freight within limits. Catalogue and other unsolicited testimonials free. 


owertadianet CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Ctietoves in the World. 215 SCHOOL ST., GARDNER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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